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TP ECR RH \ CRIPPS 8 
DUS RAP ERB Sc. 
THE FAIR ONE WHOM I MEAN. 
Die holde die ich meine~a beautiful ditty—the most clegant compli- 
vent that ever was paid, in the north or in the south, to fermmale beauty. 
4 translation of it has been attempted by the writer of these remarks, 
ud is here subjoined :—E£ditor Lil. Journal. 
O, in what pomp of love serene, 
Smiles she, the tair one whom I mean! 
‘ell it, my pious mouth, to earth ; 
W hose wonder-working band shines forth ” 
Whereby in pomp of love serene, 
She smiles, the fair one whom I mean! 


Who has illam’d and kindled bright, 

Like Paradise, her eyes’ blue light? 

Liv’nhe whose power o’er sea and land 
Heaven's blue bright bending arch hath spann'd 
ife bath illum’d and kindled bright, 

Like Paradise, her eyes’ blue light! 


Who with such master-skill hath spread 
Sweet o'er her cheek Life’s white and red 
He, who to th’ almond’s blossom lent 

Jis beauteous tiicture dew-besprent ; 

He with such master-skill hath spread 
Sweet o’er her cheek Life’s white and red! 
Who form’d her purple mouth so fair, 

So rch with sweetness living there ’ 

He, who with lusciousness so mild, 

Fills the red cherry, July's child; 

He made her purple thouth so fair, 
Sorich with sweetness living there! 


Who made her silken tresses flow, 

Ad! waving, round ber neck of snow ? 
le, whose sweet west-wind o'er the plain 
Xtocks the glad stalks of golden grain ; 
Iie bade her silken tresses flow, 

All waving round her neck of snuw ! 


Who touch’d, for heavenly speech or song 
Her voice with rapture all day long? 

He, who did lend the lark his note, 

And Philome! her tuneful throat ; 

Je touch’d, for heaventy speech or song, 
Her voice with rapture all day long! 


Who hath so arch'd her beauteous breast, 
Where pleasure has his golden rest! 

Jie, that the swan’s white bosom fair 
Curves out with plumage rich and rare ; 
He hath so arch’d that beanteous breast. 
Where pleasure has his golden rest! 


What artist framed, in high design, 

Her waist so delicate, so fine? 

Ife, from whose perfect mind beam'd forth 
Heauty’s each form in heaven and eartl; ; 
‘hat mighty artist did design 

Her waist so delicate and fine ! 

Who breath’d into her form, a mind 

So pure, angelical, and kind? 

tle, that the angels made on high, 
‘These holy ciildren of the sky ; 

Ie breath’d into her form, a mind 

So pure, angelical, and kind! 


‘)! praise, Great Maker, to thine art! 

And thanks, warin bursting from my heart ' 
That Beauty's type enchants me so, 

rown'd with each grace thy world can show 
4)! praise, Great Maker, to thine art! 

And thanks, warm bursting from my heart ! 


But al! for whom on earth below 
Smiles she, attired in beauty, so? 

4) God! might [have ne’er been born, 
Neer scen thy blissful light of morn, 

li not for me. in beauty, so, 

Swiles she, that fair one whom I know ' 


STATE OF THE FINE 





ARTS IN ROME. 


j} private gentleman at Frankfort, and 


e is at present undergoin 
touches of the artist. 


the last 


| Next to Thorwaltzen—prozximus sed longo intervallo—i 


renerally 


esteemed Mr. Gibson a British artist, who, though stil! a voug man, | alone in the 


; has contrived to execute a great many performances, all of which are 
j Works of very high merit. His forte lies in the highest department of 
sculptor composition. 





— 
in Rome, is an artist of no ordinary talent. Many of bis busts and 


figures, in which he particularly excels, are truly good. A full length 


Service Club in London, is an extremely fine performan: His like- 


IJis best works are a Group executed for the | could bear expatriation vo longer, 
| Duke of Devoushire; his Graces? an@ a Statue of two Nymphs.-| receipt of this informati: 
as hl . “rc . . bt . . 

| ‘Phe latter is a beautiful design and may be considered as his mas- | give her éuecour. 


Mr. Campbell, notwithstanding his unpopularity among his brethren | had Leen carried, after | 


| figure of the Duke of York, now in his study, intended for the United | formed to be | 
} ide to save her. 


= ————— 
in the torestsof Canada. ‘There | received intelli 
was motherk (iat Alice, just rising inte womanly 
despoiled of hee little patrimony by legal chicane, stood 
wide Worid—and, saddest of all, that merciless consump 
tion—the disease that had bent down the parent stem—threatened also 
to lop away the tender scion that had flourished under its shade. J 
In less than a month after the 
m, il wason my way across the Atlantic tu 


remote tortress 
cence that I 


and 


i 


} ~auly, 


Alice had duted her last letter from the Tele 
mother's d 
comunserating her forlorn ¢ 
aod endearing 


of Wiekt, whither she 
eath, by an amiable lady, whe 

ituation, and won upon by ber many rare 
qualities, had generously resolved, that a creature su 
loved should not be left to die without an effort being 
Need I say, therefore, that to my bomeward-turn 


ness also of Sir Roger Gresly is excellent; that of the Duke of Wel- ed eyes the white beadlands of that island were objects of intense in 


lington less fortunate. His figures are in genera! 
wuch anatomical correctness. ‘The most extensive, and by far the 
| finest performance of this sculptor, is one in which he is sti!l eugaged— 


in a contemplative attitude, suy 
The statue, which fs to be cast in Bronze, will be a magni 
ment to Edinburgh, where it isto be erected. 
it is six thousand pounds. 


rent oraa, 


of the highest promise. Ie is remarkable for his clasical conc eptions, 
and the antique style of his figures. 
One of the best English artists now in Rome, and particu! 


arly inthe 


excellent performances. 


jaer. Prince Leopold, who isan artist himself, and «# great judge of 
paintings, was highly pleased with this work. ‘Tbe painting will be 
shown m the London Exhibition this summer. 


seem to be after one of his battles, | 


distinguished for | terest, or that T availed myself of the first opportunity to debark 1 


a colossal model of the late Earl of Hopetoun, leaving on his charger | that keeps alive dr 


‘Tie sum to be paid foe | residence. 


jin that vacancy 
Mr. Rennie, a nephew of the late celebrated engieeer, is a ecu'ptor | change ol scene we 


| landscape department, is Mr. Severn, who has in his chambers several | small patrimony, to transact in Eng! 


j 
| 
| 


| 
question mach whether the certainty of irremediable woe is so harras 
ing tothe beart, as the apprehension of impending evil—that “ hope 
spit I entertained # presentiment that [ should 
find Alice on ber bier; and my trembling lips could scarcely give ul- 
terauce to the ing s necessary to acquaint me with the place of her 
I found it vacant, and there wes a temporary relief even 
Unaware of my n aud sanguine that a 
J contribute to her restoration to health, her pro 
tectress had resolved on trying the effect of the airof France, They 
lad been gone barely a fortnight, and 1 determined to follow them 
without delay. I had business of some consequence, regarding our 
ind; but l was contented that it 


vemeonts 


His last, executed for Prince Leopold, isa | should remain undone till ] had indulged the bent of fretermal aller 
groap of Lialian Peasants, at an ancient Roman fountain, painted after | tion, and tried whethe: 
the style of Raphael, and designed and executed in a very masterly men- | my poor Alice's sinking frame. 


a brotuers presence could not reinvigorate 


Avranches, asmalliown in the south-western corner of Normandy, 
wes the place where they intended to reside. ‘The most ex veditious 
way for me to reach it wasto embark in one of the packets plying be- 


| Perhaps the best specimenin Rome of English genius ‘a painting, is | tween Southampton and Jersey, and from that island ran aeross in @ 

a full length portrait of George IV, by Sir Thomas Lawrence, ordered | French market-boat to Granville. In sceordance with this plan, 1 
| by Pius Vil, after the overthrow of Bonaparte, and when tis heart | boarded the first vessel that passed through the Solent for St. Helier; 
| was full of gratitude for his delivery from the grasp of the ambitious ty- | end ere the sun went down beyond the waves we were ploughing, the 


rant. This splendid painting, considered by English amateurs as one 
| of the happiest efforts of this great master. is so highly esteemed by the 
| Romans, that it has been placed inthe Vatican, amoung the chefd'aurres 
;of Micheal Angelo, Rapheal, and the other Italian masters, and arfists 


} 
/ 
| 


| from all parts of the world are continually occapied in making copies | 


of it.-—English Paper. 


| > 
THE DEATIT OF ALICE BLAND. 

By the author of “ Tales of a Pilgrim.” 

| Anstin, Tam domiciled once more under your roof—I have my ap- 
, pointed chair at your hospitable board—and I walk at eventide in the 
| shade of the ancestral trees (hat embower your mansion. 
| ra, matronised in her beauty, hails me every morning with ber lenig- 
{nant smiles; and your two fair children daily disport in inuocent gai- 
jety around my knees. You ask me what has become of that sister of 
| whom I used to speak so often, when we were sojourners in the Ame- 
| rican wilderness—her whom I was wont to regard as the only star that 


Your Lau- | 


| 


' 
j 


Leglish shore was barely visible on the northern borizon, 

Our voyage Was tedious, and it was the morning of the third day 
before we came in sight of Jersey, and doubled the perilous Corbiere. 
The wind biew stifiy from the south-east, and we made the bay of 81. 
Aubin with some difficulty. Ou landing at St. Helier, L made imme- 
diate inquiry for a vessel to carry me to Granville; but though several 
barks belonging to that port lay moored in the harbour, and groups of 
Norman market-girls, with their plaited petticoats and picturesque 
coifs, wert lingering on the quay anxious to depart, none of the skip 
pers would undertake to put to sea, until the wind should chop about 
into @ favourable quarter. Convinced, by their representations, that 
delay was absolutely requisite, I tried to curb my impatience; and, to 
begnile the interval, set off on a ramble to tne eastern side of the island 

it was in the middle of September. The harvest had been some 
time reaped, ond the orehards, for which Jersey is so famed, resound- 
ed with the jocund laugh of the young villagers, employed in gre. 
ing the abundant produce. If wandered as far as Mount Orgueill, and 


| beckoned me back to my native country. ‘The subject isa sad one; | vm the ramparts of that ancient fortress, spent au hour in gaging on 


| but to you, faithfullest of friends, l can refuse nothing. Pardon me, 

lif you fied my pen dwell too long on a few simple incidents. Some 
allowance may surely be made fur the prolixity of chastened grief. 

Alice was my only sister—the sole survivor of all my. kindred ; and 





it was therefore no marvel that I felt deeply distressed when intelli- | 


| gence of her illness reached me in a distant land. Nearly ten years 
| had elapsed since our separation. She was then a fair-haired, bright- 
, eyed child, in her seventh year—I a heedless and, perhaps, somewhat 
| headstrong youth, fifieen years her senior—and feverishly eager to ex- 
change my quiet home for the tented field. Lsoon forgot, amid the 
j}tarmoil of war, the solemn farewell of our widowed mother: but I 
| never lost remembrance of the tearful eyes and last geutle embrace of 
| the darling of our household hearth. 
Five years afterwards, my brother followed me tothe army. You 
may remember, Austin, that it was soon afier we had driven the 
' French beyond the Ebro, that he joined our banner—as brave and 
| generous-hearted a youth as Britain ever sent forth to fight her battles. 
Before the expiration of a month, you saw him stri¢ ken down lifeless 
at my side. 
his young bones moulder! A brother's land wiped the last drops of 
agony from his biood-dewed brow—a brother's glance alone could 
now discover his stoneless grave. 
The Spanish war terminated triumphantly fur our country. Thin 
as reeds, and dusky as Moors, from five years’ exposure to a bharning 
sun—honoured, too, with some memorials of our services, we looked 


! 
| 


hue number of Artists now in Rome who have already rendered | forward. Aastin, with pride and joy tothe day that should restore us 


toed? 
nseis 
ery ecrcat 
aches the 





Artist 


0 times 


nd 


ences pre-eminent; and, indeed, is universally admitted to be the best 
"ptor now in Europe. He is particularly celebrated for bis basso relie- 

of which he has executed a great nnmber, and which far surpass 
ose of Canova. His most celebrated an jextensive work of this kind, 
his Triumph of Alexander. undertaken for the King of Denmark, of 
- Of this splendic performance he has 
‘ee several copies, one of which is still in his study. Another very 


hose kingdom he is a native. 


es famous, or who have given indications of future excellence 

In painting, it must be admitied no one at all ap- 
excellence of the great masters of the Italian schools; but 
ipture, with the solitary exception of Canova, the works of seve- 
s How practising in Rome, surpass any ever executed in ino- 


In the latter department of the Fine Arts, the Chevalier Thorwaltzen 


pers werk of his, in basso relicro, is intended to adora the tomb of 2 


'o our kindred. In the very midst of these anticipations—at the very 
| moment when we heard the shouts of thousands of our home-return- 
| ing soldiers, sweeping over the biue-waved Garonne, the vision of 
| peace departed. 


| Jancture we could not with bonour forsake its standard. 


Mississippi testified ;—and there we buried many of the bravest of our 
band—men who had survived no lessthan five victorious campaigns 
against the chivalry of France, and who deserved a prouder fate than 
to be struck down in the wilderness by Yankee bullets. Dreams of 
home again took possession of us when that war ended: but for me 
they were as shorilived as before. While other corps sailed home- 
wards, the vessel in which mine had embarked, but to which you 





‘ree arever green be the Navarrese valley in which | . er . 
Green, forev G° é “ | homes—some had pined and died in captivity—and a few, a ve 





Oar veg: nent was ordered to America; and at such ® | the grave 


the French eoast, which is vieible almost from Cape de la Hogue to 
Mont St. Michel. The rock-strewn channel that intervenes, was co- 
vered with breakers, and I saw that the French boatmen bad sound 
reasons for declining to put to sea in such adverse weather. [thought 
of Alice—my dying Alice—and wished for the wings of a bird to bear 
we like an arrow across the foamy strait, 

Near Mont Orgueil—half buried emong leaves and Dlossome—is a 
humble village church—the church of Granville. Groves of richly- 
foliaged trees embower it, and in summer the smiling pny is lite 
rally covered with the fragrant parasitical plants that climb its walls, 
wreath round even its highe-t lattices. 1 paused at the white gate 
that opensinto the small burying ground, and gazed listlessly at the 
head stones that crowd it, The vicissitudes of my life passe in brief 
review before me. Here after a combat of fifteen years with the 
world, I stood a solitary man. My whole youth had been spent in 
exile—my knowledge of happiness was limited to the ruavity of a 
barrack-room, and the turmoil of acamp. The friends of my young- 
er verrs—saving you, Austin—boed departed. Some had fallen in bat- 
tle by my side—some the yellow plague had smitten in our cauvass- 
c few, 
had forgotten me in the sunshine of our paternal hearths. I bad gain 
ed some distinction in my professio., but who was lefi to take pri ein 
my hononrs? No one, save Alice,—and she too was on the eve of be- 
ing called away. My heart grew sad even unto death. 

I was roused from my moralizing mood by the sound of wheels, and 
a small traveliing car drove up to the gate at which I was stationed 
It was occupied Uy two females—one a grave benevolent-looking ma 


| tron—the other, one of those syrphid visions of feminine beauty, that 


linger on earth bat fora brief season, and then pass away forever into 
She was pale—very pale—but it was the paleness of per 


| fect loveliness—that purity of complexion, which belongs not to eatth 


| We saw blood shed in the west—as the shores of the Potomac and | but to heaven 


Austin, furtanately no longer belonged, stood away for the waters of 
St. Lawrence; and for turee years I was condemned to vegetate ina 


The young eloquent Llood was visible in every vein 
that traversed ber polished forehead; and there was 4 gentle fire in 
her dark blue eyes, and « smile of innocent meekness on ber lips, that 
might have become a seraph ; 

The car was attended by a coarse-Jooking hind, end politeness re 
quired me to assist the lades to alight—for such I perceived to be their 
intention. ‘They frankly aceepted of my services, and when I learn 
ed that their object was to visit a grave in the cemetry, I further took 
upon me to find it out. The tack was not a difficult one, and the elder 
lady knelt down upon the green tumulus io silent prayer. I gathered 
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that it was the grave ol a daugliter who bad been torn from a wide cir- 
cle of friends, at the very moment when fortune shed its best bless- 
sings round her. ‘The pale girl wept when she saw her companion 
weep—wept, it may be, at the certainty of her own approaching fate. 
“Lf I die in the strange country we are going to,” 1] heard ber murmur, 
as I lead them back te the velucle, “let me be buried in this quiet 
spot; and my brother—when he returns—'' Her voice grew (veinu- 
lous and indistinct. | reseated them in their car, and they drove away. 

For many succeeding hours the features of that pale girl haunted 
me like an apparition. I saw her darkly fringed lustrous eyes perpe- 
tually fixed on me—my ear recognised in every gentle suund the me- 
lody of her plaintive voice. Even in the watches of the night, she 
fitted like a beautiful vision around my couch. L was glad when 
the morning came—doubly glad, for it relieved me from uneasy 
dreams, and brought the master of a Granville boat, who announced 
that the wind was fair, and that he intended (o put to sea. 1 hastened 
dewn to the quay, and there, to my surprise, found the two strangers 
who had occupied so prominent a place in my midnight cogitations, 
preparing to embark in the same vessel. The younger one looked 
even more pale and drooping than when I had seen her on the pre- 
vious evening. ‘They had been roused at what was for an invalid an 
unseasonable jour; andthe morning breeze, as it sweptin gasty puffs 
over the fortiiied height commanding the liarbour, seemed to pierce 
through her delicate frame, though closely enveloped in a fur-lined 
mantle. Isaluted them on the faith of our former introduction, and 
~ gratefully accepted of my assistance in embarking. 

be was c'squent, too, and many of ber remarks indicated the per- 
fection of feminine intelligence. “If I am doomed never to see Alice 
more,” thonght I, “here I have found her image.” 

(A dreadful storm arose, in which the vont was nearly lost.] 

‘The invalid suffered much, for the deck was momentarily washed 
by the billows from stem to stern. I saw her strength was waning ra- 
pidly, and entreated her to go below, and seek shelter beside her 
igiend, She shook her head iu token of dissent. ‘1 shall sulfucate 
there,”’ was her answer; ‘‘and since lam to die under any circum- 
stances, let my last breath be the pure air ot heaven.” 

“Tam grateful for your anxiety to quiet my apprehensions,” said 
she, “ but, in reality, lam not afraid of the sea, whatever may be the 
construction you put on my deportment. What does it signify, since 
God wills that I am speedily to die, whether 1 perish in the waves, or 
Dy the sure progress of disease? 
heart—* that I feel the monitor of death, Whata strange fate is mine 
—an orphan girl—indebted to strangers forthe kind offices that are so 
grateful to the sickly and the dying—and destined, perhaps, to close 
ny eyes on a rock amid these turbulent waves !”’ 

* An orphan,” said I, and [took her hand, and looked stadily on 
her face—‘how deeply—how very deeply these words affect me! 1 
too am an orphan, but Lam a man, and can struggle bravely through 
the world, though I have no paternal bearth. But I have a sister— 
young, fair, and desolate as yourself—one who at this very moment is 
perhaps gasping her last in the same insidious disease that makes you 
tremble, unconscious that her wandering brother is almost at her side.” 

“ Happy girl,” she rejoined, “ how amply will she be blessed if she 
only lives to lie down in death on your breast! My brother is far far 
distant—a thousand leagues beyond these foaming billows. He is 
joyous in his tent by the rushing waters of Niagara—and jeyous may 
his brave heart be, long after that of his poor Alice is stilled for ever.” 


* Alice!” I ejaculated—emotion stifling my words— Powers of 


Mercy ! is it possible ? 
that brother's name. 

‘Talbot Biand!" 

I clasped her to my breast, and wept, as I exclaimed, “ Alice, dear 
Alice, Talbot Bland holds you to his heart.” 

The joyful surprise was too much for her altenuated frame. She 
lay powerless in my arms, and a faint pulsation alone told that she was 
alive. At intervals she opened her mild eyes, and gazed tenderly on 
my face; but when she tried to speak, her words died away in sighs. 
1 saw, when it was too late to rectify ny error, that my abrupt com- 
munication had had @ fatal influence on her strength. How dear— 
how unttterably dear did [ hold her at that moment! How gladly 


Tell me, gentle one, or I shall die-—iell me 


would I have bartered the rank and bononrs that years of perilous ser- 
vice had won to have insured her life--nay, to have merely placed her 


on a comfortable couch, where her spirit might caimly = away! 

At the twilight we ran under the lee of Chausey, and anchored ina 
little inlet. Alice was numbed inevery joint by the spray that had 
drenched her, and her articalation continued to be confined to indis- 


tinct murmurs; but her looks expressed the depth of her sisterly affec- 


tion. Tcarried her ashore, through the surf, to the hovel in which we 
had been taught to look for shelter; but my heart sank in despair when 
{ saw the miserable accommodation it afforded. 
formed of planks, and almost destitute of furniture ; for the tamily 


that inhabited it only made it their abode during the summer balf of 
They 
were hospitable, however—as all French peasantsare—and readily gave 
us the shelter we solicited. Situated as we had lately been, I felt thank- 


the year, and were contented with the simplest conveniences. 


ful to see my dying Alice laid upon apallet—no matter how humble. 


Until this was done, I made no disclosure of our consangninity to 
her kind protectress, who had been brought ashore by Vidal and his 
She subsequently found 


sailors. Mer congratulations [ pass over. 


that I was not ungratefal. It is of Alice alone that b would speak, 


We bad some sea-stores on board the vessel, and part of them, to- 
gether with dry clothes for Alice, were landed. I dipped a rusk in 
It partially revived ber, andi had 
Her 
ufieux, and the 
kelp-bearner’s family, gathered round the fire of dried fuei which bad 
been kindled at my request, and endeavoured to beguile the honors with 
legends of the dangerous gulf in which we were isolated. I caught, 
ocemlonally, a few sentences of these wild tales; but what mattered 
it to me that the Livre Noir of Coutances told of a Svigneur de Ham- 
bye having slain a huge serpent in Jersey—or that the annals of the 

t, Michel recorded a thoasand and one tales of 
crime and death? [satby my sister's couch, listening to her gentle 
dreathings, and watching ihe Might of the imperishable spirit that al- 


wine, and oy it to my sisters lips. 
atlength t 


e satisfaction of seeing her drop into a = sleep. 
frien } 


lay down beside ber; and the crew of Le 


state prison of Mont 


veady hovered on her lips. 


An hour before day-break Alice beeame restless, and her respiration 
irregular and obstructed. The fire had died away, and a dim lamp, 
All my fellow- 
voyagers were asleep, stretched oa the bare earth; and though I saw 
that the finger of death was already pointed at my sister, I feit it use- 
She was passing 
I cared not that they should see my tears. 
evertheless, I longed earnestly for the light of the morniyg, and, for 


brought from the shallop, alone lighted the cabane. 


less to disturb them. — could give no relief. 


rms | into eternity, anc 
a moment, wentto the threshold to look tor its first beam. 


Norman hills. 
ened back to my sister's side. 


longer the orbs they shaded. 
go!'d and breathless. 
Austin, her story is told 


had in her existence she was buried at Granville 
ber virgin breast! 
——>_ 


MRS. LUSHINGTON THE TRAVELLER. 


Narrative of a Journey from Calcutta to Europe, by way of Egypt, in 


the Years of 1927 and 8. 


By Mrs. Charles pt bent 
234. London, 1229. i 


i2mo. pp 
Marray. 


The unaffected grace, intelligenee, and literary neatness, by which 


It is here’ —she laid ber hand on her 


It was a rude hut, 


he storm 
had passed away, and the sun was just lifling his broad dise above the 
{ heard adeep sigh proceed trom the cahane, and hast- 
Her hand returned my pressure—the 
lids of her eyes were half unclosed; but the spirit of lite lighted no 


I pressed my lips to hers, but they were 


From the shelterless rock on which she 
died I carried her remains to St. [elier's; and, in compliance with 
the wish f had heard her express when I knew not the deep interest L | 


Soft lie the turf on 


She Albion. 


this little volume is characterised, musi recommend it to the most fa- 
vourable regards of the public, independently of its novelty as being 
written by a« lady, the first (we understand) who has performed the 
overland journey froin India to England. We talk prodigionsdy of the 
march of mind, and pay it all our tributes in books, pamphlets, and 
| journals ; but surely this period is distinguished so much by the march 
of temale beauiy and enterprise, talent, and genius, as by the boasted 
advances in masculine education, and, to adopt more of the cant phra- 
seology, the * spread of knowledge!” ere is a lady braving the 
storms and pirates of the Red Sea, the fatigues of Egyptian deserts, 
the alarms of wild Arab and despotic ‘Turk,—investigating, on the 
banks of Nilus, the tombs and ruins of the ancient world, and ascend- 
ing the pyramids; and ut the end of her interesting travel giving an 
account of what she has seen and done, in a style and manner which 
would do Louour to the best informed of the other sex. Indeed, we 
ought to say, that her narrative possesses a superior charm in its sim- 
plicity, and the freshness with which it describes the route itself and 
the objects on the way. This it owes to its origin; for, after Fitzcta- 
rence, Johnson, and other recent travellers’ descriptions of the same 
journey, it is probable that no other male author could present us with 
so much thut is mew and pleasing as has Leen presented by Mrs. Lush- 
ington. 
faving thus briefly introduced her to our readers, we shall proceed 
to extract some of the passages in her work which have chiefly con- 
tributed to produce these impressions upon us. We pass over the lu- 
dian portion of the tour, and the voyage up the Red Sea, and come to 
preparations for passing the desert at Cossier. 

‘Some time elapsed (says our fair countrywoman) before so large a 
party as ours could be accommodated with camels: they were procu- 
rable in any number, though they could not be collected without a lit- 
tle delay. They were white and black, besides the uscal dun colour 
[ may here remark that the distinction between dromedary and camel 
is no further knowa in Egypt, than that the former is used for the pur- 
poses of riding and despatch, the latter for the conveyance of bur- 
thens. Our cavalcade consisted of ninety-six cemels, besides many 
asses,—no great number, when it is to be recollected we carried with 
us tents, clothes, wine, water, and provisions.” Amongst her fellow- 
travellers Mrs. L. had the good fortane to reckon Mr. Elphinstone, the 
distinguished Governor of Bombay, whose high persowal character 
and extensive information, no less than his public eminence and es- 
teem, rendered him perbaps the most valuable frierd and guide which 
such a party could acquire. Of this a slight proof is afforded by cur 
next quotation. 

“ Anniversaries passed in strange countries, and at along distance 
from home, are generally celebrated by travellers with extraordinary 
zest and cordiality ; and though [am apprehensive of being considered 
tedious in dwelling upon what indifferent persons may deem uninter- 
esting, yet I will venwire to describe the fete which Mr. Elphinstone 
gave us on New-year's-day 1823. II] as I was, and fatigued by pain ra- 
ther than the journey, I wished on this day to join the gentlemen in 
the dinner tent; and I contesss | was amused by the contrast of the 
narrative wifich [ had been reading, with the appearance of the table 
and party before me. ‘The author of the book in question described 
the delight of the traveller on arriving at the wells where we were 
then encamped, and his satisfaction, after all his privatious, at quench- 
ing his thirst with plenty of water; and, in short, would have impres- 
sed us with the notion thatthe Desert he had passed, and in which we 
then were, was such a one as depicted by Burckhardt,—abounding in 
sand, hunger, and thirst. But behold our party, consisting of ten per- 
sons, sitting in a comfortable tent lined with yellow baize, and cheer- 
fully lighted up; a clean table-cloth, and the following bill of fare :— 
roast turkey, ham, fowls, mutton in various shapes, curry, rice, and po- 
tatoes, damson tart, anda pudding; Madeira, claret, sherry, port, and 
Hodgson’s beer. For the desert, Lemann’s biscuits, almonds and rai- 
sins, water-welons, pumplenose (o¢ shaddock), and a plumeake as a 
finale! Whatastonished me, was the ease with which the whole ar- 
rangement of our meals was conducted: bowever, I believe this was 
principally to be attributed to the skilful superintendence of Mr. El- 
| phinstone’s head servant, Antonio. He was active and strong; a good 
tailor and a good co#k ; speaking a little of most languages, but being 
master of Arabic, French, and Italian. He mended my barness like 
a practised sadier; and, in short, could do any thing and every thing 
as itwas required. The cook, dining-tent, and apparatus, were sent 
forward early in the morning, before we started ourselves; and at six 
in the evening our dinner was ready.” 

Among the scenes witnessed by Mrs. L. se mentions the exhibition 
of tbe Almehis. 

“ My tukhte rowan was assailed by five or six dancing-girls, called 
Almehs. Limmediately lowered the silk blind, which, however, I 
thought they would have torn off in the same clamour and struggle for 
bucksees. LI could not help seeing them as I strove to keep down the 
curtain; and it was impossible to behold them without disgust. Their 
countenances appeared inflamed by drinking, their persons were 

reatly exposed ; and altogether they more resembled common robust 
Snglish women under the influence of liquer, than what I had fancied 
of the delicate and elegant Egyptian females. ‘They wore the same 
full petticoat as the nautch-girls of India. I may seem caprisiously 
affected by the customs of the inbabitants amongst whom I travelled, 
| but to me these women appeared doubly bold and degraded from the 
absence of the veil. It is so entirely contrary to the prejudices of the 
country for a female to appear without it, that the lowest peasant’s 
wife will mot allow any one to pass without drawing her muffler of 
coarse blue cloth closer round her fac. ; and to expose it thus must be 
the height of abandonment.” 

Having reached and crossed the Nile, Mrs. L. saw or explored 
Luzor, Carnac, Goornoo, the Memnonium, Medinet Haboo, and 
other celebrated places with which the European world are now be- 
coming so familiarly acquainted; and her account of the spot where 
the party encamped is very picturesque. 

“We were (she states) close to the banks of the river, commanding 
a fino view of Luxor, Carnae, Goorno, (the great repogitory of the 
dead), the Memnonium, Medinet Haboo, and the two colossal statues 
seated on the plain, like brother genii, in solilary grandeur. These two 
statues seem to have formed the side pillars or entrance of some enor- 
mous gateway. Lunderstand the learned are much puzzled to discover 
which of the two is the one from which the sound is said to have pro- 
ceeded every morning at sunrise; but I, who do not enter deeply into 
these discussions, am content to believe the vocal Memnon to be that 
which bears so many Greek inscriptions on its foot, stating that certain 
persons had heard the sounds, and specifying the day and the hour on 
which the prodigy took place. Unless these names be considered as 
fabrications, I do not perceive how the doubt could have arisen. 
While viewing these two statues one morning, the sight of a gentle- 
man-like looking Turk coming towards us, (Turks are seldom to be 
seen in such a lonely place as we were then in,) surprised me a good 
deal. He made the usual Mahomedan salutations, and I was for the 
moment startled at bearing him address us in good English. The enig- 
ma, however, was soon solved, when the stranger introduced himself 
as Major Temple of the Lith Hussars, lately returned trom Nubia. He, 
with Mr. Wilkinson, who was also attired in a ‘Turkish dress, had fitted 
up two tombs, in one of the Goornoo mountains, for their residence 
The Turkish garb may command some respect among the Arabs of 
Upper Egypt, but certainly has not the same effect in the lower pro- 
vinees, where the English and French nations are so much esteemed, 
that a Frank dress is considered the best protection. The villagers in 
our vicinity, and who chiefly live in the caves of Goornoo, had a wild 
and resolute appearance. Every man was at this time armed with a 
spear, to resist, it was said, the compulsory levies of the pasha, who 
tound it vain to attack them in their fastnesses. I. who was so de- 
. | ‘ighted with the beauty and peace of our new abode, felt quite disturb- 











years before, witnessed the massacre of many hundreds of Arabs, then 
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in resistance against this recruiting system, and who were blo: vo ff 
guns, or shot, while endeavouring to make their escape by sv tonite 
across the river. The poor people around, however, behaved yw; 
civility to us, and I felt no apprehension at going among them With 
a single companion, or even alone. To be sure, we were obliged ; 
take especial care of our property, for which purpose the chief of Ly ; 
assisted us, by furnishing half a dozen of men to watch by night sand 





j awakened by the extinguishing of the light, and felt my littl 


it j i : é © Cam». 
| bed rais@d up by a man creeping underneath; he fled‘on my crying 
| out, and eseaped the pursuit, as be had the vigilance, of our six pe, Oe 
tectors.”’ : Pru. 


ed to discover that the very spot where we were encamped, had, four | 


the encampment. Nevertheless, once after [had gone ta sleep, I w, 
, a 


Nor was this the only personal adventure to which our h 

exposed. Afterwards, at Dendera, she tells us— 

“On our return trom the temple I was nearly meeting with 
| ward adventure. After along ride, we found we had missed 
| where we had left the ferry-boat, and that we had to cross a quicksand | 

before we could reach our maash. In a minute my donkey sank y 
the saddle, and one second more saw me off its back and thrown sites i 
the shoulder of an Arab; no sack of corn could have been treated wit 
less ceremony. At another time I should have shuddered at the a 
proach of his garment to within a yard of my person: but when | had 
recovered from my first surprise, my ridiculous position would hay, _ 
made me, laugh audibly, had I not been fearful that, if the man bad | 
caught the contagion, he might have let me fall into the stream. Po i 
tunately, I did not recollect at that moment the confession of an Arai | 
boatman with whom I remonstrated on his want of cleanliness and 
who, on my questioning him how often he washed, answered, wit), | 
apparent simplicity, that he had only done so three times in his life. 
when the ceremonies of his religion peremptorily required it. Wha: 
a contrast to the practice of the Hindoos, who never allow a day ty” 
pass without plenary ablution; and who, in the coldest weather ; 
bathe their shivering limbs in the Ganges, allowing the clothes, whic, | 
they wash with themselves, to dry on their persons!” 7 _ 


And again in ascending tbe great pyramid, a feat, our readers may | 


eroine wa; 


an awk. | 
the plare : 


lates with “ perfect ease,’ Mrs. L. found it more diffcult—tor s} 
describes he? exploit :— 

‘On my arrival I saw some persons nearly at the top, and some jus F 
commencing the ascent. ‘hey were all at the very edge; and cen | 
tainly their apparently perilous situation justified me in the convictiog 
that I should never be able to mount. However, determined to make 
the attempt, 1 commenced outside from where the entrance has been a 
formed, and walked along the whole length of one side of the square, | 
about forty feetfrom the ground, to the opposite corner; the fede. | 
being narrow, and in one place quite broken off, requiring a long step : 
to gain the next stone. As the pyramid itself formed a wall to the right 
hand, and consequently «.n apparent defence, I felt no want of courage | 
till I reached the corner where the ascent is in many places absolutely | 
on the angle, leaving no protection on either side. ibaa this time | 
began to be heartily frightened ; and when I heard one gentleman from 
above callto me to desist, and another not to think of proceeding, 
right glad wasI to retura, and toattribute my want of success to their” 
advice ratherthan to my own deficiency of spirit. Each of the gentle. | 
men as they descended told me the difficulty and fatigue were grevt 
and they evidently were heated and tired; but, at length, in answer ty | 
my question a hundred times repeated, of, Do you think I could go ’ | 
they proposed to me to try at least, and kindly offered to accompany | 
me. Away I went; and by the assistance of a footstool in some pli. | 
ces, and the aid of the guides, and the gentlemen to encourage me, |) 
succeeded in arriving half-way, all the time exclaiming I should never) 
get down again ; and, indeed, my head was so giddy, that it was some 
minutes afier I was seated at the resting-stone half-wey before I could 
recover myself. Being a little refreshed, I resumed the ascent; but the 
guides were so clamorous that I turned back, finding their noise, and 
pushing, and crowding, as dangerous as the height. The gentlemen at 
length brought them to some degree of order, partly by remonstrance, 
and partly ty carrying the majority to the top, and leaving only two 
with me. This quiet in some degree restored my head; and the foot. 
ing as Ladvanced becoming more easy, I reached the summit amids; 
the huzzas of the whole party. It was a considerable time, however’ 
before I gained confidence to look around, notwithstanding I was on « 
surface thirty feet square. The prospect, though from so great an ole- 
vation disappointed me. Tsaw, indeed, an immense extent of caili- 
vated country, divided into fields of yellow flax and gregn wheat, like | 
so many squares in a chess-board, with the Nile and its various canals 
which cause their luxuriance, and a vast tract of desert on the otner 
side ; I must, however, acknowledge that this scenery I enjoved on re, 
collection—for J was too anxious how I was to get down, to think much 
of the picturesque. A railing even of straws might give some slight 
idea of security, but here there was absolutely nothing; aud I had ts 
cross and recross the angle, asthe broken ledges rendered it necessary 
—for it is a mistake to sappose there are steps: the passage is performed 
over blocksof stone and granite ; some broken off, others crumbling 
away, and others which, having dropped out altogether, have left m 
angle in the masonry ; butall theseeare very irregular. Occasionally 
the width and height of the stones are equal; bnt generally the height 
greatly exceeds the width : in nrany parts the blocks are four feet high 
Once the stone was so high, that as I slipped off I feared that my fee} 
would shoot beyond the ledge on which they were next to resi, and | 
which certainly was but afew inches wide. Another time I was in | 
great peril: I had stretched one foot down with great exertion as far as _ 
it conld reach, and as the other followed, the heel of the shoe caught 
in ncrevice of the rock,and [had neatly lost my balance in the effort 
toextricate myself. Ina few places the width of tne ledges etabled 
me to use the footstool, which considerably diminished the fatigue ; but 
the greater number were far too narrow for its three feet to rest upon, 
and[ thought it to insecure to allow an Arab to support it with his 
hands while [ stepped upon it. After all thisit may be supposed I was 
glad when I had accomplished the undertaking; for, to tell the ,truth, 
the greatest pleasure I felt in ascending the pyramid was to be enabled 
to say at some future time that I had been at its summit.” 
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MAHOMETANISM, 


Mahometanism Unveiled: an Inquiry, in which that Arch-Heresy. 3 
Diffusion and Continuance, are examined on a new Principle, tend- 
ing fo confirm the Evidences, and aid the Propagation, of the Chris 
tian Faith. By the Rev. Charles Forster, B.D. Chancellor of © 
Ardiert, and examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Limerick. | 
2 vols. Svo. London, 1829. J Duncan. 

It isthe remark of Gibbon, respecting the article “Mahomet” in 

Bayle’s Dictionary, that the writer “ has shewn how indifferently wit [ 

and philosophy supply the place of genuine information.” Yet the 

Mahomet of Bayle and of Voltaire, of Moreri and of Prideaux—the 

Saracen’s head of a clumsy limner—has hitherto passed for a veritable 

likeness uf the Arabian heresiarch. Sale, the learned translator © 

the Koran, was, we believe, the first Christian writer who gave aD¥ 
thing like a fair or competent view of the character of Mahomet an¢ 
the religion which he taught. In his Introduction he hes exposed J 
many otf Prideauy’s inaccuracies, and has shown how grossly the ere § 
dulity of the Christian world has been abused by the legendary tales § 
| respecting the Prophet of Mecca. Even Sale, however, and Gibbon | 
himself, have tailed to do justice to the subject. ‘The latter, throuzt 

his ignorance of the oriental languages, was incapable of drawing b& F 
lisformation fromthe primary sources; and while he justly censure’ & 
| Bayle, he has caught not a little of his spirit. ‘The most popular ac 
| count of Mahometanism in our language is contained in the Bamp'o4 

Lectures of White, which, by the elegance of their composition, & 
| serve the celebrity they have obtained. If to this praise be added the 

, commendation due to upright and pious intentions, it is, however, tb? 
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utmost that can be awarded to the writer, who was a brilliant advocate, 
but neither a philosophic thinker nor a sound reasoner. . 

Such a work as the present was much wanted. Apart — the par- 
ticular theory of the author, it places the phenomenvn ot Ma — 
iem before us in its true light. It shews that its oy eer . 
Christianity is very much closer than has usually been imagined; an 
wide diffusion and the permanent dominion of this heresy 
orily accounted for by the secondary causes 
usually assigned as a solution of the problem. The candour and dis- 
crimination which are evident in the preliminary statement ot the 
subject of the inquiry must produce a very favourable imp ession on 
the reader. Inthe following paragraphs the real difficulty of the case 
is broadly and succinetly stated. 

“The splendid success of Mahomet, an ; J 
and extent of the propagation of his religion, is the favourite argu- 
ment of Mahometans themselves in vindication of their creed Ma 
hometanisin, however, possesses an arguinent in its favour of tar great- 
er weight than any which cau be drawn from the character ot its ort 
cinal promulgation. I speak of its permanence; @ feature of this ex- 
(raordinary superstition which has never been accountes for, and 
which none but the prejudiced or uureflecting can pretend to conten 
plate without interest. Reasonable explanations have been offered of 
its other chief phenomena. An intelligible cause can be assigned for | 
the Grst establishment of a religion, which is alleged tu have founded 
itself in an artful accommodation to existing systems of belief, and to 
have addressed itself to the prefudices and passions ct_ mankind; satis- 
factory grounds have been advanced tor the successful progress of a 
! “h which silenced opposition Ly force, and seconded ifs preiensions | 
with the sword: but no sufficient account bas yet been given or at. | 
tempted of that character of permanence, which the lapse of twelve | 
centuries has impressed upon Mahometanism. If its duration were | 
commensurate merely with that of the empire to which it gave birth ; | 
if its spiritual sway could be measured, in after ages, by the rise and | 

| of its temporal power, much of the diffi culty would be removed. 
Whe case, however, admits of no such relief. The whole facts ot it, 
on the contrary, goto demonstrate that the creed of Mahomet pos- 

esses an inherent spiritual influence, wholly distinct and separable | 
rom its secular domination; and that itis not more remarkable for its 
Jespotism over the fortunes, than for its absolute dominion in the | 
yninds, of men. The completeness of its meutal domination is one of 
the most noted and best ascertained facts in the early history of Ma- 
cometanism. It is legible in the high enthusiasm which character- 
isedthe first Moslems, from the near friends of the prophet to his 
meanest followers, from fhe leader of the Saracen armies to the ser 
vile refuse of the camp. Butthe point which sow claims attention, 
the durability of that first impression, the permanence of this men- 
tal subjection. To determine this point in the affirmative, it will noi 
he enough to consider the effects ot Mahometanism upon the mind, :n | 
yuntries Where it is dominant as connected with the state; for here it 
nay be contended that the fanatical spirit of the religion is fostered 
from motives of policy, and fectitiously sustained by its alliance with 
the temporal power. Its genuine and undoubted influence can be 
seen only in a state of society where its votariessare unshackled by 


the restraints imposed by a Mihometan goverfment; and where, 
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and the unparalleled rapidity 
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consequently, neither policy nor personal interest can be supposed to 
operate. Such astate of society happens to obtain in a quarter of | 


the world where Mahometanism has existed in an unestablished and 
nsulated form, since the times of the first Saracen conquests. In their | 
rogress westward, through the deserts of Africa,the primitive Mos- 
lems left behind the seeds of colonies, which continue tothe present 
y thinly sprinkled over that vast wilderness; the Bedoween being 
naturally attracted and detained by the suitableness of tie region to 
is desultory habits, and by the similarity of the soil and climate to 
those from which he had recently emerged These roving tribes have 
preserved the purity of their race, with hereditary jealousy, from ad 
mixture with the native Africans ; and holding little or no intercourse 
with foreigners, beyond the bare interchange of a few necess ry com: 
iodities with the Moorish states,they presentat this day the most genu- 
ine portrait extant of the character of their foretathers, the first Mos- 
ems in the great desert of Africa, accordingly, there is a singular ap- 
portunity afforded of estimating the influence ot Mahomedanisin, apart 
from its original and ordinary alliance with political domination 
result established, in the fullest extent, the fact of its permanent do- 
minion over the human mind. The Arabs of the western deserf 
graphically exemplify in the nineteenth century the recorded spirit of 
the Saracen conquerors in the seventh. The same high entusiasm 
id anti-social zeal are strikingly visible, both in their ste « 
among themselves, and in their carriage towards stranj The per- 
petual maintenance of their independence is still t' sir glory and 
boast; and they guard with a zealous and unceasing vigilance the 
traditions and the faith of their Arabian ancestors. Copies of the 
Koran, written on skins are carefully preserved, and constantly 
studied, in each family; and the calamities ot shipwreck have re- 
cently afforded an opportunity of ascertaining the avidity with which 
slessonsare imbibed, and the opinions entertained by these sons of 
istimael respecting the character and situation of Christians. * The 
heads of their discourse concerning us,’ says a shipwrecked mariner, 
who learned the conversation of this savage people through the medium 
fa negro interpreter, *‘ was, that we were a poor, misera!le, degrad- 
edrace of mortals, doomed to the everlasting punishment of heil-fire 
ter death, and, in this life, fit only for the company of dogs.’ Ithe 
rgets only the intervals of time and place, this language at once 
insports the reader among ‘the companions’ of the false prophet ; 
genuine fanaticism might have fallen from the lips of the fiery Kaleb, 
tthe ferocious Derar.”’ 
Another feature of Mahometanism, scarcely less remarkable than the 
permanence and completeness of its mental domination, is its power to 
iange alike the creeds and characters of the nations it has subjected 
‘o its yoke, and those of its conquerors. 
“ Under the ‘ormer aspect, its prompt and effectnal anticipation of 
e idolatry ef Arabia, and the unparalleled revolution of mind and 
anners which the action of the new religion produced among its 
es were but preludes and precursors to succeeding triumphs, in 
very clime where Paganism flourished, over Paganism in its most de- 
ading forms. Therude idolatry of Scythia or of inner Africa, and 
erefined and venerable superstition of the Persian Magi, alike fell 
strate befure the law of the Koran ; while the new converts, bound 
gether as brethren by this common tie, forget their personal prejudi- 
*, and national antipathies, as they fought side by side for the proy 
n of their adopted faith, But the memorable achievements of the 
owersof Mahomet in sulverting idol creeds, sink into insigniffeance 
| comparison with another triumph of Mahometanism, the almost utter 
ibversion of Christianity in the East. This divine religion, which 
zinally won its lowly and peacefel way in triumphant opposition to 
€ utmost violence of political power, bowed itself to the dust, in the 
ry regions whence it first emanated, and where for centuries it had 
Ost flourished, almost without a struggle, under the sword and law of 
lahomet. The strange and startling anomaly. which thus eclipsed the 
not Christendom, and which bas left it for the space of twelve hun- 
ed years, ‘shorn of balf its beams,’ remains to the present hour 
Every conquering faith beside has 


pa. 


paralleled and unexplained. 
sheen seen tosuccumb before the victorious progress of the cres- 

Nor is thepower of Mahomedanism more remarkable in its infly- 
ite, as conquering, to subvert, than in its efficacy, as conquered. to 
‘sorb, the religions with which it has come in contact. For irre- 
‘ragable vouchers of this characteristic, the reader needs only be refer- 
red to the history of the Turks and Tartars. The successive inva- 
sions of the Saracen empire by these Pagan hordes, during the event- 
‘a! period of its decline, determined uniformally in the conversion of 


ent 


ra 
Che 


purse | 


} 
i 
erged eventually in the Christian; but the banner of the cross iter it 





She Albion. 


throne of the Coliphs, vied with one another in the adoption of the | 
Mahometan faith. And the fourteeath century invites the philosophi 
cai historian to survey, iu the career of the celebrated Tamerlane, the 
singular spectacie of a Tartar proselyte penetratingtiuto India for the 
avowed purpose of bowing that vast peninsula to the yoke of the 
Koran. ‘The enthusisstic zeal of this conqueror tor propagation of the 
Mahometan religion, thus founded eventually, in India, the Mahometen 
empire of the Great Mogul.” 

No prejudice has more extensively prevailed than that which im- 
putes to the Mahometan religion an inherent hostility to the advance- 
ment ot knowledge, and which coafonnds all the Mevometan nations 
under a sweeping censure as illiterate ulfra-Gothic  barbrarians.— 
S Every hearer,” says White, * whose mind has ever glowed with the 
love of learning, or melted with the feelings of humanity, mast recoil 
With horror from the savage and brutal barbarity of those Caliphs 
Who, not content with discouraging a spirit of inquiry among their sub- 
jects, effaced every vestige ofthe kuowledge of tormer ages, and waged 
unnatural war against the mind, as well a: the arms of their species.” 
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met ts, adop! @ the ‘auk of privay cid te, ‘ of 
Ga priviieges of their illustrious rank, only ja the tu hier! of their 
utiles, 


The gay scene was enlivened by a variety of interesting costumes— 
Oriental, ilungarian, and Polish, and, above all, the becomin cap 
worn by the wives and daughters of the citizens of Vienna, resemblin 
the Phrygian lead-dress, and displaying to the greatest adv aniage the 
fair hair and pretty features of the wearers. 

Bands of music, paid by the keepers of the different coffee-h 
are stationed bere and there, so that the Prater daily presents the aspect 
of a tranquil festival, where ev ery one appears intent ou present enjoy- 
ment, and free trom all ansiety for the future 7 

On leaving the promenade, Ypsilanti and Ttook leave of the Prin- 
cess, mutually expressing the pleasure we felt in ren 
tance which had been interrupted by five yearsseparetion. We went 
to dine at the Pmpress of Austria tavern, which was the rendezvous ot 


the foreigners wiio were not provided for by the court, or who chose 
to decline its ceremonious hospitality, 


ouses, 


Wing an acquain- 





Iu this appalling description, who can detect any traces of the religion 
and people which, during six long centuries of European darkness, 


preserved and propagated the light of knowledge through the world,— | interests, occu; 
the first revivers of philisophy and science.—the link between the | associate 


literature of Greece and that of modern Europe? Yet so it is, Mr 


| Forster remarks, thata sweeping induction is formed from the solitary 


and ill-anthenticated fanatism of Omar, while Mahometanism is denied 
all benefits from the example of Almamon and his illustrious sueces- 
sors, aud from the conspicious place held by the Arabs in the history 
of letters. “ The penetrating and enterprising geuius of the Saracens 
is unaccountebly lost sight ot, and the eye seems to become exclusive- 
ly fised upon those barbarians of Mahometanism, the Turks.” So 
completely, indeed, bas this .been the case, that the word Turk has 
come to be used as synonyme for Moslem A curious proof of this is 
supplied by the language of our venerable liturgy. In the collect tor 
Good Friday, the chureh offers up its supplivations on behalt the Turks, 
Jews, and infidel ,—evidently comprising under those apppellatious 
the Malometan, Jewish, and Pagan world. It could never bave been 
intended to exclude the Persians, the Moors, the Arabs, and the Mo 
guls, from the intereessions of the pious. 

Ii the present inguiry, Christ 
** the providential resulls of a two-fold promise made by God to Abraham 
tn behalf of his sons Isaac and Ishmael; by which promise a proneti 
blessing was annexed to the posterity of each; which biessings again linked 
the fortunes of their descendauls with the providential history and go 
rernmentof the whole humanrace.’ Ot the arguments by which this 
novel and somewhat startling hypothesis is supported, we cannot at 
fempt even an abstract; but the leading heads of the inquiry are indi- 
cated in the following paragraph :— 

‘Toe inquiry will embrace the descent of the Arabs from Ishmael ; 
the religion and customs of the ante-Mahometan Arabs; the lights af 
forded by prophecy respecting Mahomet aud his tollowers; the his- 
torical, oioral, doctrinal, and ritual parallels between Judaism and 
Mahowe! «nism; a comparison of the Se riplures of the Old and New 
Testaments with the Koran; of the Jewish and Ciristian wiih the 
Mahometan sects and heresies ; the contemporaneous rise and analogy ; 
of Popery and Mahometanism;: the providential object and effects of 
the Crusades ; and a comparative view of Cliistianuy and Mahome- 
tanisin in their influences on national character and civilization; onin- 
dustry, manufactures, and commerce; and on the progress of art 
science, plilosophy and literature 

The learning, research, and great ability, with which this extensive 
inquiry is pursued ! , 


, render these volumes a highly valuable addition to 


English literature, and entitle the author to take his rank with our 
Turners and Uallams, our Southeys and Lingards Among other 
valuable materials and rare articles to which he has had access, he bas 


availed himself of the Adversaria and unpublished manuscripts of the 
learned Sale. Tote theological students the work will be an impor 
tant acquisition; whi 
historical and literary kind will render it uot less interesting to the 
yeverel reader. 
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ianity and Mahomedanism are viewed as 


he variety of topes which it embraces of an | 


N AT THE CONGRESS 


Adrirve onthe Prater—Lord Stewart—The Emperor Alexander— Duchess 


We took our places at a table 


rok round which were already seated 
twenty individuals of differe 


nt nations ; for, in spite of the variety of 
ations, and ranks, all the foreigners who met at Vienna 
d freely together. Accordingly, generals, diplomatists, and 
travellers, were jumbled together at this banquet. Some were th» 
| high officers of despoiling monarchs, and others the advocates of mo 
narchs despoiled. The first course of our dinner was marked by that 
silence which usually prevails among a party of persons w ho ore stran- 
gers to each other, and a good band of music for a time su plied the 
| place of conversation , 
| Neaxtto me sat young Luchessini, who had been sent to Vienna by 
the Grand Duchess of Tuseany, to consult with M. Oldini respecting 
the claims of Madame Baeciochi in the Grand Dachy and the Princi- 
pality of Lucea. fF had formerly seen Luchessini, when very young 
at his mother’s house in Paris, but the great change ad 
place in his appearance 


that had taken 
might wellgy 


llis iather, the Marquess Luchessini, who was ambassador to Napo- 
leon, enjoy edin Paris all the consideration dne to his high reputation 
asa man of talent and an able diplomatist.”. His son, to whom he gave 


; 4 finished education, posse ssed, on his introduction into lite, every ad 
vantage calculatedto recommend him 


, a8 Well as in bis circumstances, 
cuse me for not immediately recolleeting him, 


cu On his presentation at the new 
jcourtot of Tuscany, he obtained the marked favour of the then Grand 
Duchess. He was created Chief Equerry ; and it wae whispered that 
jiove contributed to render the destiny of the young favourite exceed- 
j ely enviable LT eonld easily perceive that the peculiar circumstan- 
jeesin Which he was placed, occasioned a certain degree of reserve a 

his conversation with me; and alter mquiries respecting his 

family, who, he informed me, were still residing at their beautital « state 
j near Lucea, we exchanged our card 


a lew 


oft address, and promised to sce 
} 

each other again 
| The conversation of the dinner-; arty gradually became more ani 
j inated, and soon launched into all the noi y biltarity of a table d' hote 
| Among the company was Prince Kos—ky, the ambassador from Ras 
j sia to ‘Tarin.t who had been ordered to the Congress by his sovereign, 
Pi the purpose of tactitating the Junction of the States of Genoa and 
| 
| 
| 


glans 


Piemont He accompanied every of Tokay with a bon mot e 
ber at the Court of Russia or that of Tu 


and be related various anecdotes, the obvious truth of whieh ren 


surcastic allusion, directed e 
ris 


| ders it prudent not to repeat them even now Prince Kos—ky's open 
and anupated countenance bore an e¢ xpression which was caleolated 
to win confidens ndesteem. He was a favourite of the [Emperor 
| Alexander, whom be amused by his callies, and he was on the beat pro 

sible tooting 


court ot 


| withevery indis idual connected with the goveroment and 
Russia, who tound it convenient to wink at which 
| hey could not with satety check. Though he seemed tolerably indi 
| ferent to the horrors ot exile, yet if le had spoken at Bt. Petersburgh 
| iallas freely as he did at Vienna, be would, in all probabildy, have 

sd the Feld-Jwver and the Kibit-ka at his door, re idy to escort him to 
Siberia 


freedome 


| ‘The dinner being ended, our party broke ap, and all set out in quest 


if amusement forthe evening Ypsilanti was engaged at the Dachess 
ot OF g's, where the celebrated Ruwwinn | Oserolf} was to 
| read his tragedy of Demetrius. He according!y left me, and I ae 
| companied Prince Kos—ky to the Leopoldstadt Theatre, whither the 
| grave members of the corps diplomatique frequently repaired to un- 





; 
enve 


of Oldenburg—Prince Eugene Beauharnais—Prince Royal of “ ur- | bend at the drollery of the admiralle commedian Schutz, after the 
| temberg—Sir Sidney Smith—The Pacha of Widin—M. Luchessini— | more serious dramas which they bad been planning during the morning. 
Prince Kos....ky—Ozcroff, the Russian Poet. ee 


which change empires, laws, and governments: mine is the more hum 


when they beara fait! ful resemblance to reality. 


gree, the charm of reviving pleasing recollections. [t must be the 
ror of the past at every period of lite, reflecting alike the diversions of 
childhood, the pleasures of youth, and the dreams of early love. 
Where else shall we find, ina great capital, a place so rich in the beau- 
ties of wild and cultivated nature ! 

The majestic forest which extends to the banks of the Danny, is in- 
habited by deer, who, sportively bounding from place to place, am 
mate the delicious solitude. 

How delightful is the picture when the whole population of the city 
is scen assembled beneath the shade of the magnificent trees, or par- 
suing their various amusements on the grass, to which the Danube im 
parts constant freshness and verdure. 

It isa high treat to enter on a bolyday one of the redoubts which 
border the grand alley of the Prater. Nothing is more amu ing than 
to see a minuet danced ina style of ludicrons gravity, by a few stately 


from the surrounding by-standers, continue the dance with the most 
imperturable solemnity, as though every stey 
conscience. The dull monotonous minuet is at length succeeded by 
the animated and graccful waltz, ond the couples frequently wheel 
round for an hour without stopping. At anot 
sort of carousel is got up, and some worthy citizen, seated on a wooden 
horse, adroitly carries off the ring, without losing his equilibrium in the 
saddle. Theu there are abundance of swings, which are a favourite 
amusement in all countries, parties of itinerant actors, &c. 

Amidst this motley assemblage, a stranger cannot help being struck 
with the obvious comfort and prosperity of the tlation of Vienna. 
| The families of the tradespeople an ! artisans collected round the ta- 
| bles, testify at once, they indulge, their own 
| industry, and the light burthens impo edonthem by the goverment 
| No quarrelling or uproar disturbs the tranquility of the multitude 
Scarcely a voice is heard; and this silence is not the effect of gloomy 
melancholy, but the result of a happy p ysical temperament, which in 
| this country produces a dreaming of the senses, inste ad of the mental 
| wandering so common in the more northern parts of Germany. 

On our arrival at the Prater we found an immense number of per 
sons of distinction, some on horscback, and some in carriages. Be- 
sides the number of carriages, which, as [have before mentioned, were 
provided for the use of the Sovereigns and their suites there wasa 
throng of equipages belonging to the different toreizners who had come 
tu Vienna from all parts ot Europe. Lord Stewart, the English Am- 
bassador, drove four superb horses, which would have been the adinira- 
tion ot Newmarket. The Emperor Alexander and his interesting sis- 
ter, the Duchess of Oldenburg, were taking their airing in an elegant 
curricle; while Prince Eugene Beaubarnais on the one side, and the 
Prince Royal of Waurtemberg on the other, paid their court to the il- 
lustrious pair from very different motives. In a large berline, richly 
emblazoned with armorial bearings, «ppeared Sir Sidney Smith. Nest 
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by the expense in whic 


| 
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ie eaten conquerors. The Gaznavide and Seljukian sultans, 


shook, and the successors of Genghis Khan, who overthrew, ¢ 


| folfowed by Ure carrmges of fhe AretduRes who, in p. 


came the Pacha of Widin, entangled in a file of or | — and 
(Deir agguse- 


It is the business of the historian to record the important events 
hle task of tracing those familiar pictores which are sure to interest 


To an inhabitant of Vienua, the Prater must possess, in a high de- 
inir- 


couples, who, in spite of the interruptions they continually experience | 


» were a serious affair of | 


her part of the Prater a | 


* M. Luchessini anderstood how to make his own conversational 
talent tue means of showing off the King of Prussia’s: He always 
contrived to draw his M sjesty out, by introducing those topics on 
which be was ealeulated to shine; and above all, he knew how to lie 

ten. which a tool never does. M. de Pinto once advised the King of 
| Prussia to send M. Luchessini on an embas y, because he wasn clever 
| wan :—° Por that reason,” replied the King,’ [shall keep him here 

t He was afterwards appointed Russian minister to the Court of 
Stutgaré He lived some time in England; and in that serious coun- 
| ry, where everything is made a subject of ridicule, the Prince was 

caricatured. Ile seemed, however, to be pleased, rather than offend. 
edat the circumstance, probably conceiving that celebrity of any kind 
| is desirable in England. 
$ The unfortunate Oseroff, who was at once the victim of persecu 
| ting envy and disappointed love, shared the fate which is #0 often re 
served for genius. Le lived unhappily, and died in 1416, in the flow 
i ¢ rof his age 
| 


LAW INTELLIGENCE. 








KING'S BENCIL—Fergusson & Ors, v. Carrington. 

I’. Pottock moved fora role nisi to set aside the nonsuit in this 

| case, and for a new trial. The action, which was tried before Lord 

| Tenterden at the sittings in London alter last term, was to recover a 

sum of 3256 tor goods sold and delivered by the plaintiffs to the de- 

fendant. The plaintiffs were wholesale riband-manuafactarers, and 
| supplied the goods in March and May last to the defendant, who at 
| that time carried on a retail business in the same line in Bridge-sireet, 
| Blackfriars. The plaintiffs had discovered that their goods, instead ot 
being retailed in the usual manner, were sold by the defendant in bulk 
as soon as received, at much less than the original cost, in order to 
raise money, andin some instances it was found that the goods were 
exposed to sale at half the original price. The plaintiffs, considering 
that (his wasa frand apon them, brought the present action to recover 
the value of the goods. In the course of the trial, it appeared that the 
goods had been turnished by the plaintiffs on credit, and that they had 
taken of the defendant certain bills of exchange in payment. Those 
bills had not become due at the time the action was brought; and it 
was contended, therefore, for the defendant, that as the credit had not 
expired, the action was not maintainable. Lord Tenterden intimated 
| his opinion, that if the action had been trover, the plaintiffs night have 
attempted to show the contract was void ab initio on the ground of 

{frand; bot as they bad brought their action of aseumprit on a contract, 

| by which they had given the defendant eredit, the question of fraud 
could not be mooted; and the time of credit not having expired, they 
could not maintain their action 

| Baviery J.—By bringing aseumpsit as for goods sold, you affirm the 
contract, and as long as that contract subsistsit must govern the trans- 
action. 

Pottocn submitted that the — might disaffirm the contract, 
and yet maintained an action for[the goods sold on the ground oi 
fraud. The plaintiffs had been swindled out of their property. 

| Lonp Testenpes.—That is, they chose to trust (he party with their 

| goodt without making the proper ingnirite. 
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Wiviery J. referred fo 9 case of Parker r—, in the Term Report 
where it appeared that a person having obtal ed goods under talse pre- 
tences, pawned them to another. Tne original seller took aw ay the | 
goods from the woe | ofthe pawnee, who then brougiit his action of 
trover, and recovered. 

Lorp Testenaves thought there might be some doubt whether the 
ease was law. He was ot opinion, that where goods were obtained 
nnder false pretences, the contract was void a initio, and gave no pro-} 
perty whatever to the purchaser; but the plaintiffs in this case b id mis 
conceived the form of action, and had brought assumpei! instead of tro- | 
ver.—Rule refused. 


‘ al 

MRS, RAMSBOTTOM—THE ROYAL ACADEMY. | 
To John Bull. 

Dear Bull.—As you haven't given any count of the Summerset 

House expedition, which opened as weasal, the fust Monday in May, 


Ithoght perhaps a few loose remarks of mine and Lavy’s would be ex-| 


ceptable theretore I rite to give you an intol what we think. 

Oh, that Precedent, Sie Tununas Larrence—L{ never seed such pit- 
chers as his—but I need noi talk of those, because you nose his merits 
—whet I want is, to bring to your notice some of the young uns. 

Well, B., away we went Wensday, and paid our munney at the, 
dore, and the man gave usa chick, and we boughi our eatlog, and then | 
another man took away my parisot,j which vever heppened to ine he- | 
fore, the many ears I have seen in that place—he tola me if LE give him 
my one, he yuld give me a number—whic. des ived me, so Lict him! 
have it, and he gave me a curd—this was just at the bottom of the | 
great Achilles with the fir knees wich is kept ina bird cage. to pre- 
vent the people hurting hisback—well, up we went—such a staircase— | 
so hot was l—however, at last up we got. ; 

The furst pitcher I seed was Adam and Ueve expulsed from Para- | 
dise, by Debuffe. In ball I think—I never seed such a thing in all my 
days, and no reason for it, because it was after the date of the fiz 
leaves—no matter—I turned away my eyes to Voctor Gobbleston, the 
Bi@op of Liandal, and & plainer creatur [ vever sat my eyes on—his 
face looks for all the world as it he had been a rat hunting up a chim-! 
fey. Icouldn’t look at him long. The next I saw was“ f. Strutt, Es- 
queer, and his ssier.”’ I'm sure that is a likeness; and the next is 
called “a Gentleman,” which lam sure cannot be a likeness. 

Lord Caravan, with a sword on, isa fine work, and so is a big pic- 
ture of a Hero guing to Philander in the Tower; and near that is one 
of a Gall with a Guttar, with such funny pudsy fingers, which made | 


Lavy laugh so as L was quite ashammed of her. ‘Then there is ove by | 
Mr. Willies of » Dream, where“ Puck takes away an asses head from 
bottom, ’—it i °o in the catlog, and [ wonder at it—but no matter— 
I'm sure ET felt juite in jeffery when IL read zuch a thing in a book—| 
and Mr. Newtou, my favourite, what drawed the Discouselate Lady in | 
white satan, which hided her head in her hankycher, at the British | 
Gallary, has got the pitcher of a Lady in a Coach-horse Dress, uncom. | 
mon pretty ; and Mr. Pieksgill has got Sir Jeffery Dunstan with his 
gray locks a dangling justas Lremember him when he was Mare of 
Garret, only bigger. ; | 
An artist of the name of Bedstead has a picture of two whole Snips, | 
and also of two Jack Snips—which is meant for birds, but I never 
teard of sich afore 
ums, and a pictur 
like as to phechu 
sotto Turner, he \ 


Mr. Barraud has 


There is also Sir Roger de Coverlee and the Gyp- 
sof Lord Drum, (Lampton as was) by Larrence, 
but not bis compleckshun. 
uld bave dove him betterer, 

pitcher of his own painting, which he calls the | 
Study of an Ass—ho vs funny !—and there is Miss Phillips, of Deury- | 
lane, with a long wa and no more like her pretty face than T am | 
like her—instead of Dawe alter this pite her they should have put 
Dawb. Mr. Laud eer has got a pic ture of a dead oh de ar, and there is | 
a piteher of Colonel Johnson, Who is called the Cove of Musteat. 

No.24t is a pitcher of Zebuses and Quaggas, so like you cannot 
think; and another of the Bishop of Rockester—such a dandy—smirk 
ing and smooth faced, with a tancy wig—not a bit of the regelation ent | 
about it—but no matter—he was only the Bishop t Seda the other 
day—Family made the Mann, and ratting made the Bishop. 

“here is a french pitcher of crown ng a dead body, and a gentleman | 
whata king, with white stays and blue walking-stick, # watching on| 
it; and there is a Mr. Luck, secretairer to thé Lewdoa Lnstitution, 
which: is either a piece of bad luck ora bad likénes’. In the Antick 
Acadamme there are two pitchers which are worth looking at—one, 
Baron Carl Ashating von Triggum, aud the other Vajor Vou de Rog- 
gery Sue Peppercorn. Tloves ‘em for their names —Mr. Smith ex- 
hibits some specie of Cactus from natar, Which of course I did not look 
at—and No. 576 is the portrait of a Colonel, so like a horse, that if 
you was not told it was a military officer you never would find it 
out. 

[cannot go a'l through the catlog—in the model-room, there is the 
Band of a Rabbit, like an old closeman that Lnever should have taken 
it for the little hannimal what hops about; and a butetal busk of Lady 
Elisabeth Gower, which was the only thing I saw I should like to bave 
had—unless, indeed, it was the great Chanticleer which hangs in the 
top room, which the King gave the Acadammee; however, I should 
have staid longer, but a poor gentleman, a stout lusttul man, slipped 
down the stares just as we was looking about and broke his leg, so bad 

hat we heard he saffered an imputation the same night—this quite 
shocked Lavy, who has a feline disposition, and can’t bear to see any 
thing hurt—so we came home; but I shall go again, and perhaps rite 
you some more of my observashuns.—Yours ever. 
D. L. RAMSBOTTOM. 


SUNUNACY. 


Racing Prospects for 1829.—In the country, racing has improved to 
an astonishing extent. ‘The stakes at Bath have upwards of a hundred 
subseribers ; the Great St. Leger has ninety-eight; one of the Liverpool 
cups has fifty entries, (the most numerous ever known ;) the Ascot cup 
brings out the finest field ever brought together ; and all the other no- 
minations in various parts .of the country for this and two or three 
years to come, are liberal to a degree unparalleled in the annals of the 
turf. A slight notice of the immense sums annually subscribed in 
sweepstakes cups,, matches, &c. may not be uninteresting. In France, 
five thousand frank gilts are considered magnifique, and certainly they 
do sound weil; but what will they say to the subscription for one race 
week amounting to nearly thirty thousand pounds ? his is the case at 
the Newmarket Craven meeting, nor are the entries for the other meet- 
ingsout of keeping. ‘The first spring meeting is, at present, between 
£14,900 and £15,000, which, added to the other five meetings at New- 


I wish my Lord had | 





| it will have a clear right to ascribe the evil to you. 


| behind them. 


Tt is understood that Mr. Jetfrey will succeed Sir James Moncrieff as 
Dean of the Faculty of Advocates. 

The Rev. Mr. Irving is deiivering lectures on the Revelation, at 
Edinburgh. 

A Mr. Michael Scales, butcher, Whitechapel, applied to the Lord 
Mayor on Wednesday, to presenta petition frown the butchers and 
salesmen of Leadenhal! Market, praying for an improvement in the 
the bill for regulating the schools of anatomy. In place of beginning 
with the poor, the petitioners propose that the bodies of the Bishop, 
and other charch dignitaries, ot the Judges, of Admirals and Generals, 
Colonels and Captains, “ whose duty, and ambition, and profit. it is to 
serve their country in life,” should be given by law to the anatomists 
ior the advaneement of science. ‘The petitioners also propose that the 
remains of such great personages as anierge dissection should be buried 
with “ extraordinary bei in order thus to do away with the pre- 
judices which the ower eiasses entertain towards (he provisions of the 
bill before Parliament. 
shops, as well on the account of the unblemished state of their eartily 
remains, from the purity of their lives, as of the great patronage which 
examples of this sort would give to aristocratic dissection. The Lord 
Mayor declined to present the petition. 


urs.’ 


The Victory, steam-vessel, under the management of Captain Ross, 
for prosecuting discoveries in the Arctic regieis, has left Limehouse, 
and is receiving a few stores at Woolwich, trom whence the vessel 
starts in # day or iwo. 

Mr. Green made his hundred-and-filteenth wrial ascent trom Cam- 
bridge on Tuc-day last. 

A criminal concemned at the late Clonmel Assizes was to be exe- 
cuted atone o'clock. His brotherrequested of the Sheriffthat he might 
suller at twelve, as he had himself a loog way to go home “ after it 
was all over, and it would be a wery great convanience !” 

Cobhett to the Duke of Wellington.—It is little, or rather nothing, to 
gain ** victories’ When a man has a hundred and fifty millions of 
pounds sterling to expend in (ie gainingof them. Noris it much to 
gain parliamentary © victories,” when the party gaining them has the 
collection and distribution of sixty millions of taxes a-year. Victories 
like these are nothing, Bui, a“ victory’ over the Debt! That is the 
Vielory Which you now have to achieve ; and unless you succeed here, 
all your other victories will very soon pass for nothing. You are enti- 
tled to uo torb-arance trom the nation. If it be ruined and convulsed, 
For, in the first 
piace, you took the office ot Minister, when L had offered to take it; 
and, inthe next place, you lave all along rejected my advice. Ab! it 
is now useless to laugh at this: the beagared merchants and tarmers will 
net join you in the laugh. ‘hey will look sulky at you, when they 
see you laugh; and though the beggared vagabonds hate me most cor- 
dially, they will very soon say. that it would have been better, if Cob- 
bett had been Minister; and they already say, that it would have been 
better if his a'viee had been toilowed. Carry us through: prevent 
uiter ruin; prevent convuss on; settle the matier peaceably and well; 
put a stop to famine and the hideous increase ot crime: do these things, 

1d f will applaud you; but, if you failto do them; if the nation sutler 


| dreadfully in your hands. I, above all men, shall have a right to cen- 


sure you.—Coblbell’s Register. 
Of Hats.—A common theatrical annoyance may be abated by a 
neral promulgation of the fact, that all vulgar men delight in wearing 
heir hats. A gentleman takes the first oppurtunity of uncovering his 
+ d;avulgarian siezes the first pretext for covering it,and never unbats 
il! rule strictly compels bim to do so. In Drury Lane or Covent Garden 
Iheatres, atthe end of the act, the instant the curtain begins to de- 
cend, observe the eager alverity with which the men in the pit clap 
their hats on ‘heir heads, andthe reluctance that marks their removal 
on the commencement of the performance. Inthe boxes the under- 
bred persons are distinguishable by sitting with their hats on, greatly to 
theirown content, and as much to the obstruction of the view ot those 
Polite consideration would instruct them to unhat, bat 
their passion for covering is tar too strong for their bienseance.—At the 
Opera too, observe the persons as they euler the house The gentle 
man is vohatted assoon as be is fairly within the wells. The valgarian 
walks into the pit with bis hat resolutely stack ou his head: where he 
retains it at least till he has taken his seat, and generally as long as the 
curtainis down. In the crowd, too, he holds it above his head. asa 
standard-bearer would carry his flag in a melee; and thereby unpitiably 
bangs his neighbours with the cherished beaverabout their noses and 
eyes. Economy may in some degree excuse this abomination, but the 
same plea is not available in detence of the eageruess for covering the 
head, without regard to the common rules of civility, or interference 
with the convenience of others. —We merely note the circumstance of 
the Quaker-like affection of under-bred heads, without at all attempting 
to explain its causes. The philosophy lies far below our depth. Itis an 
inexplicable secret, and must class among the grand mysteries, together 
with the unanswered and unanswerable query, “why dustmen wear 
red breeches.”’ All we know is, that there is an affinity between vulga- 
rity and covered heads. 

The Princess Lieven was at the Duke of Devonshire’s soiree on 
Monday evening, but went away before the arival of the Duke of Wel- 
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lington. It is now understood that the Lievens are to continue in 
England. The gallant Premier entered the room, leading in Lady 


Conyngbam on his arm.— Times. 

Mr. Edward A. W. Drummond Hay has been appointed his Majes- 
ty's Agent and Consul-General in all the dominions of the Emperor of 
Morocco. 

Anthony Hammond, Fsq. barrister at law, has been appointed Ad- 
voeate General of Bombay, in the room of Sir W. Dewar, who has re- 
ceived the appointment of Caief Justice there. 

Mr. Sargeant Rough has been appointed Chief Justice of Tobago. 

At a special Court held at the Trinity House on Tower Hill, on 
Saturday last, his Grace the Duke of Wellington was unanimously 
elected an Elder Brother of that Corporation in the room of the Earl 
of Liverpool. 

Lord Stourton sat with the Lord Chancellor on Monday, in the 
House of Lords, hearing appeals. He is the first Roman Catholic 
Peer who has presided in a judicial capacity since the reign of Charles 
the Second.— May 16. 

Within the twenty years of the present time, in consequence of the 
falling in of leases and other circumitances, the anual revenue of the 
Bishop of London will exceed £100,000. 





market gives a total of considerably more than fifty thousand pounds, 
independent of many stakes and matches, &c. 


numerously filled, several of them reaching the value of £5,000 each, 
and swelling the amount of the engagements at Newmarket now on 
the books to upwards of one hundred and tieenty-six thousand pounds ! 
and this sum would be more than doubled if the lists were completed 
to that period. 
Sir James Moncreitf, Dean of the Faculty of Advocates, has been | 
appointed to fill the vacancy on the Seotch Bench occasioned by the 
death of Lord Alloway. Sir James is a Whig, but, as bis excellent 
father was, he has been all his life an honourable and consistentone. | 
Ile gives up, we believe, the most lucrative practice ever enjoyed bya 
Scotch barrister: we have beard it estimated at above six thousand 
pounds a-year. Sir James will be 9 great accession to the First Divi- 
sion which he joins. He is yet in the prime of life and vigcur of in-| 
tellect. It is rare that the bench is so recruited, for it is rare thata 
member of the bar can be induced, even for its high honours, to aban- 
don large emoluments, at least until the approach of age unfit hin for 


the more laborious duties of his profession. ! 


to be made in the} applied at Portsmouth to the overseers of th 
courge of the season. The different produce siakes up to 1°33 are also | } 


A man and a woman stating themse!ves to be natives of Scotland, 
with three children, the woman apperently far advanced in pregnancy, 
; parish tor relief, and to 
lt being suspected that the woman was 
imposing upon them as to her pregnancy, she was examined when she 


me 
ve passed home to Scotland. 


was sulely delivered of a jacket, trowsers, and three pair of stockings. | 


— Portsmouth Paper. 


A lady sitting in one of the lower boxes at the Opera-house, being 
) I g 


much annoyed by a knot of talkers in the pit, gave one of the sprigs 
of tashion, with whom she was acquainted, a card, with these 
words written on it—* Ladies’ ears bored grats.” The party took 


the hint. 

Emigration.—The Marquis of Anglesey, Steward, sailed on Satur- 
day morning with one hundred and ten passengers, a large quantity ot 
horses sheep, cattle, and merchandise, tor the new settement at Swan 
River.— Hampshire Telegraph. 

Nearly sixty families, comprising between two and three hundred 
souls, are about to emigrate trom Comrie in Perthshire.— May 16. 

A French Jury having decided, at the assizes held for the depart- 
mentof the Cher, that to ryb a fellow-traveller in a stage-coach is not 






The petitioners propose to begin with the Bi- | 









ae Erwerr rs “oe a 
a highway robbery, a stage-coach be.ng «a rolling house.” This gj 
tinction savours more of Eoglish than of French jurisprudence, sf 

A tri-coloured flag was some days ago set out in the market- 
Cholet,m La Vendee. A French paper speaks of this as an * 
at insurrection,” and the King’s Attorney General is endeayo 
discover the guilty. 

The King of Prussia is about to purchase the Turkish library take, 
by the Rus-iaus at Brailow last year, which is stated to be very i 
luable. 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs, in Paris has granted leave of ab. 
sence tod. B. Gete, a French satior, who at the imminent risk of his 
own file, saved two English ladies from drowning, whilst bathing in the 
sea at Boulogne, to permit him to attend the Anniversary F-stival , 
| the Royal Humane Society, on Monday nest, to receive the honorary 
| nedailion trom the hands of Adwiral Sir Edward Codrington. 

This may be justly called the Age of Novels. Never wae ther. 
sich an ibundance or works of fiction suited to every class—fashiona. 
bie novels, satirical novels, sentimental novels, historical novels, tra 
velling novels, military novels, naval novels, religious novels, and even 
anti-religious novels. Drawn into the irresistible cnrrent of the ruling 
taste the pliiosopher who formerly would have written an essay, the 
bumourist who would bave peaneda satire, the traveller who would 
bave published his journal, the soldier who would have narrated his 
campaigns,—each now works up lis materials into the approved form 
ot a novelin three volumes. Another variety of the religions class 
has justappeared. ‘The great success of the Orthodox and Calvinistic 
novels has, we presume, led to this novelty on the Catholic side, undey 
the title ot Florence, which, beside some very interesting characters, 
contains @ full allowance of thesubtle argument and eloquent dinlogue 
Whici torm the great attraction for the readers of this species of book, 

The library of the University of St. Petersburg contains 60,000 yo! 
umes, and the Botanical Garden ©0,000 plants. 
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A history of the origin of the church possessions has appeared at 
Madrid, containing a detence of the right of the clergy to their acqui 
sition. 

A novelexperiment for sweeping public streets and roads, by a newly 
invented machine, wastried at Osuaburg sireet and the Regent's Park, 
with great success, afew days since. This very ingenious machine is 
the invention of Coionel Boaze, ot Albany street, Regent’s Park, who 
has obtained his Majesty’s patent for cleansing the public roads through- 
out England, and is now constructing other mac!.ines for the the reads 
of Scotland and Ireland. The formation of the machine is as a co- 
vered cart, with a thick oil-cloth extending nearly to the ground to 
prevent the dirt from splashing; it is drawn by two horses. In the 
front is placed an iron scraper, of a circular form, which drives the dirt 
on one side, as the machine advances; under the centre is a wheel, 
similar to a water-wheel, to which is atiixed six rows of heath brooms, 
Which from ifs continually revolving, sweeps the roads extremely clean 
inonce going up and down. This novel system of sweeping will 
cleause a street or road of 100 yards in length in ten minutes. 

A new suspension bridge is about to be crected across tbe Thames, 
at Marlow, the estimated expense of which is £9000. 

When Lord Farnham yesterday evening observed in the House of 
Lords, that much more was necessary to restore tranquillity in Ireland 
than the measure recently adopted, the Duke of Wellington signified 
his assent to the proposition by a nod, from which we may infer that his 
grace has it in contemplation to do mech more.—Morning Chronicle.— 
Upon this the learned commentators remark, in the words of an old 
saw—** A nod’s as good asa wink to a blind horse.” 


On Thursday night, in the House of Commons, in answer toa ques- 
tion from Mr. Heatheote, Mr. V. Fitzgerald observed, “ be had no he- 
sitation in stating, that it was not the intention of his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to make any alteration in the Corn Laws.” ‘This sets the 
matter to resi,—at least for the present.—May 17. 


Six respectable Protestant families, from the neighbonrhond of Kil» 
kerry, intend leaving their homes for America next week. The names 
of the respective tamities are Potter, Armstrong, Anderson, Irvine, 

seatty, and Montgomery; in all amounting to thirty persons —Ier- 
managh Reporter. 

At the sale of Lord Gwydyr’s collection of foreign and English jic- 
tures, last week, his Majesty bought Clande’s Rape of Europa” for 
£2,100. Sir Joshua Reyuulds’ * Holy Family” fetched £1,995; the 
whole realized £14,600. 

A new species of import from the East Indias, new at least in Scot- 
land, was entered at the Custom-house in Leith on Monday. It con- 
sisted of 120 quarters of very fine wheat brought from Calcutta, by the 
ship Greenock, from Australia. In appearance iu resembles the hea- 
viest wheat of our own growth. Itis subject to a cuty of 6d. per boll. 
—Edinburgh paper. 

The Religious Tract Society has printed and circulated, since it¢ 
establishment in 17°35, no fewer than oue hundred and thirty millions 
of religious publications ! 

The failure of a very old respectable firm at Wakefield, that of 
Messrs. J. and J. Naylor, merchants. is announced. It is stated that 
the debis of the house amount to £150,000, and their assets on paper 
to £153,000, but that much of their property is locked up in foreiga 
countries. 

It appears by a statementin the Tyne Mercury, that the number of 
persons who have lost their lives by explosion of fire-damp in the 
Northumberland and Durham coal mines, from October 1305 to Nov. 
1828, is 674. 

Anecdote of Peter the Great.—The Conspiracy of the Strelitz.—Like 
all malcontents the Strelitz believed that discontent was universal. It 
was this belief which, in Moscow itself, and a few days before the de- 
parture of their Sovereign, emboldened 'Tsikler and Sukanim, two ot 
their leaders, to plot a nocturnal conflagration. They knew that Peter 
would be the first to hasten to it; and, in the midst of the tumult and 
confusion common to such accidents, they meant to murder him with- 
out mercy, and then to massacre all the foreigners who had been set 
over them as masters. Such was the infamous scheme. The hour 
which they had fixed for its accomplishment was at hand. ‘They had 
accomplices but no impeachers; and, when assembled at a banquet. 
they all sought, in intoxicating liquors, the courage which was required 
for so dreadful anexecation. But, like all intoxications, this produced 
various effects, according to th difference of constitution in those by 
whom it was felt. Two of these villains lost in it their boldness ; they 
infectedeach other, not with just remorse, but with a dastardly fear; 
and escaping from one crime by another, they left the company under 
a specious pretext, promising to their accomplices to return in time 
j and hurried to the T'zar to disclose the plot At midnight the blow 
| was to have been struck; and Peter gave orders that exactly at eleven 
' 
| 





the abode of the conspirators should be closely surrounded Short!» 
after, thinking that the hour was come, he went singly tothe haunt ol 
these rufiians; he entered boldly, certain that be should find nothing 
but trembling criminals, already fettered by his guards. But his imps- 
| tience had anticipated the time: and he tound himself. single and un- 
armed, in the midst of their unshackled, daring, well-armed band, at 
the instant they were vociferaiing the last words of an oath that they 
| would achieve his destruction. At his ane spected eppearance, how- 
ever, they all arose in confusion. Peter. on his side. comprehending 
the full extent of his danger, and exasperated at the supposed disobe- 
dience of his guards, and furious at having thrown himself into peril, 
suppressed, nevertheless, the violence of his motions. Having gone 
too far to recede he did not lose bis presence of mind; he unhesite- 
tingly advanced among this throng of traitors, greeted them familiarly. 
and, inacalm and natura) tone, said, that “ as he was passing by their 


house he saw @ light in it; hat supposing they were amusing themsel¥e*, 
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he had entere : in order to share their pleasures.” Ile then seated him- 
ara d drank to his assassins, who standing up around him, could aot 
self an — the glass about and drinking his health. But they soon 
mes 1° res each other by their looks, to make numerous signs 
pete aun daring; one of them even leaned uver to Sukanim, | 
—~ Tia clow voice “Brother, it istime!” The latter tor what | 
ae “unknown, hesitated, and had scarcely replied, ‘not yet, 
ge nastier vho heard him, and who also heard at last the footsteps of 
at rds started from his seat, knocked bim down by a blow on the 
re d exclaimed, “If it is not vet time for you, scoundrel. it is time | 
ca _ This blow and the sight of the enards threw the assassins into 
meena’ they fell on their knees and implored ay sage 
« Chain them,” replied the terrible Tzar ; then turning to the officer of | 
th rards, he struck him, and reproached bim with want of punetuali- 
or ‘hut the latter showed him his order, and the Tzar, perceiving his 
aisteke. clasped him in his arms, kissed him on the torehead. pro- 
claimed his fideiity, and entrusted him with the custody of the traitors. 
Ilis vengeance was terrible ; and the punishment was more ferocions | 
then the erime. First the rack, then the successive mutilation of each | 
member, then death, 








} 
| 


when not enough of blood and life was left to ad- | 


standing his intimacy with Fenelon, and his attachme: 


| say, that, obliged to become a member of one of the contending fec- 
| tions of the time, he adopted that which had for its object the inde- 


Che AVoton. 
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a - 
their name, and were staunch to the cause of the Revolution andthe | number ot a bandred men. When they were drawn up in re 


Protestant succession. lis religions principles, as a Protestanto! the 
Scottish opiseopal Church, Lord Pitsligo retained analtcred, notwith- 
o the some 
What mystical divinity of that excellent prelate. 
, When Lord Pitsligo retarned from France he took bis seat in Par- 
fiament in 1700. Here it is no discredit either to bis head or heart to 


pendence of Scotland, and restoration of the ancient race of rmo- 


pn 


adiness 
to commence their expedition, the venerable nobleman their leader 


moved tu their front, lifted his hat, and iooking up to beaven, pre 
nounced, with a solemn voice the awiul appeal, “O Lord, thou know 
est that our cause is just!” then added the signal for departure, “ March: 
gentlemen.” 

Lord Pitsligo, with his followers, found Charles at Edinburgh, on 
Sth October, 1745, a tew days after the Lighlandews’ vietory at Pores 


ton. Their arrival was hailed with enthusiasm, not only on accoun’ 





narchs. The advantages which were in fature to arise from the 
great measure of a national union were so hidden by the mists 
of prejudice, that it cannot be wondered at that Lord Pitsligo, 
like many a high-spirited man, saw nothing but disgrace ina mea- 
sure forced on by soch corrupt means, and calling in its com- 
mencement for such mortifying national sacrifices. The English ua- 
tion, indeed, with a narrow yet not unnatural view of their own inter: 
est, took such pains to encumber and restrict the Scottish commercial 
privileges, that it was not till the best pert of a century after the event, 
that the inestimable fruits of the treaty began to be ielt and known 


| This distant period, Lord Pitsligo could not foresee. He beheld bis 
countrymen, like the Israelites ot yore, led forth into the desert, but 

[his merely human eye could not foresee that, after the extinction of « | 

; Whole race—after a longer pilgrimage than that of the followe.. o! 

| Moses—the Scottish people should at length arrive at that promised 
land, of which the favourers of the Union held forth so gay a pros 

| pect. 


wit the sense of suffering. —Segur’s Russia. 

On the accession of the Prince of Orange the lawyers were the first 
to hail the rising sun, and sent their address congratulatory by the 
venerable Mr. Sergeant Maynard, at that time upwards of 80 years of 
age. When the King received it, he congratulated the ole man on 
his good health, adJing, “I think, Sir, you must have outlived most 
of vour brethren of the law in this kingdom.” * Had it rot been for 
your Majesty’s arrival,” replied the Sergeant, “ I should have survived 
the law itself.’ This answer conveyed, perhaps, a more elegant com- 
pliment than ever was said before a Crowned head. 

The Snowdrop.—Upon an o'd bark, tangled with bushes and rub- 
vish, we find in abundance that very early translated, and perfect!y 
domesticated flower, the cottree snowdrop, (galanthus nivalis, ) a plant 
that is undoybtedly a native of our island, tor I have seen it in situations 
where nature only could introduce it, where it was never planted by 
the hand of man, or strayed from any neighbouring cultivation. The 
damask rose, the daffodil. or the stock of an old bullace plum, will long 
remain. and point out where once a cottage existed; butall these, and 
most other tokens, in time waste away and decay, while the snowdrop 
will remain, increase. and become the only memorial of man and his | the time he spent at the Court, if it can Secalledso of the old Cheva- 
labours. ‘The snowdrop isa melancholy flower. ‘The season in which | hier de Saint George. where existed all the petty feuds, chicanery. and 
the “fair maids of February” come out is the most dreary and desolate | erogked intrigues which subsist in a real scene 0! the same character, 
of our year; they peep through the snow that oiten surrounds them. | alhough the objects of the ambition whieh ‘rompted such arts hed no 
shivering and cheerless; they convey no idea of reviving nature, and | eyictence. Men seemed to play at being courtiers in that illusory 
are scarcely the harbinger of milder days, but rather the emblem of | court. as children piay at being soldiers. 5 ; 
sleety storms and icy gales, (snowdrop weather,) and wrap their petals | A reflecting man like Lord Pitslizo was soon disensted with this 
round the infant germ, feering to admit the very air that blows: and, | ccone, In 1720. he returned to Scotland. Heba! not been attainted. 
when found beyond the verge of cultivation, they most generally re- | (ne is asserted by mistake in Park's edition of Walpole’s Royal and 
mind us of some deserted dwelling, a family gone, a hearth that smokes | Noble Authors, vol. v. p. 158, where there seems to be some confusion 
no more. A lover of cvid, it maintains the beautiful ovete from its | }otwixt the insurrection of 1715 and that of 1745,) and itis to be sup- 
fower only in a low temperature; warmth expanding the petals, | nosed, had obtained some assurance that his past conduct woeld not be 
vitiating its grace, and destroying its character. It seems to preserve | chajlenved. 
its native purity free from every contamination; it will become dou- | After his return to Scotland, Lord Pitsligo resided chiefly at the cas- 
ile, but never wanders into varieties, is never streaked or tinged With (tie of that name in the district of Aberdeenshire, called Buchan. 
the hues of other flowers.—Journal of a Naturalist. | where he continued to live, struggling with the difficulties of a small 

COLLEGE OF MAYNOOTH. and 


| fortune and embarrassed estate, but distinguished for hospitality 
In the House of Commons on the 18th May in Committee on the | kindness towards his neighbours, who held him in the highest respe 
Trish Estimates the following took place : by charity and benevolence to the poor, and by good-will to all ranks ; 

The House then resolved ‘tself into sommittee. 1 so that he was without dispute one of the most popular persons, ina 

The suin of £9,000 was granted to the Society for the Suppression | district inhabited by men of singularly quick apprehension, where 
at Viee ; and £25.009to the Society for the Eduction of the Poor. popularity is not gained by the mere show of merit. 

On the resolution for granting £8,928 to defray the expenses of sup- It appears also, that Lord Pitsligo maintained, from his remote resi- 
porting the College of Maynooth being put, dence friendly intercourse and exchange of sen'iments with, persons 

Lord Viscount MANDEVILLE opposed the grant. He looked on | who like himself were somewhat impressed with the doctrines of 
iL as unconstitntional for the state to supply money to educate men for | Quietism—a species of transcendental devotion His neigh! 
the purpose of disseminating doctrines which would operate to the | Cumming of Pittullie, entertained opinions similar to Loy 
subversion of the Protestant religion. He thought if ministers should 
persevere in granting it, be felt no hesitation in stating that they woald 
uring the wrath of God on themselves and on the country. 

Mr. PERCEVAL would snjport the grant on the present occasion, 
to avoid discussion, but under no circumstances should he ever vote for 
it again. 

Sir R. INGLIS trasted that his Majesty’s ministers would never 
again identify the seminary of Maynooth with the state. He never op- 
posed it before, but he was determined to oppose it in future. 

Colonel SIBTHORPE considered the College of Maynooth as little 
vetter than a oursery of sedition. Every thing was taught there but a 
proper veneration forthe Deity. It was disgraceful to reflect that a 
sum of not less than £300,000 had been expended upon the most un- 
grateful people in the world. The gallant Colonel! here alluded to the 
cireumstance of the Roman Catholic prelates having been blazoned 
iorth in placards and newspapers as bishops, in the teeth of the late 
\ct, and concluded by observing that he would give his decided op- 
position toany grant forthe education of persons whom he looked on 


Looking upon the Act of Settlement of the Crown and the Act of 
| Abjuration as unlaveful, Lord Pitstigo retired to his honse in the coun- | 
| try, and threw up attendance on Parliament. Upon the death of Queen | 
| Anne, he joined himself in arms with a general insurrection of the 
| Highlanders and Jacobites, eaded by his iriend and relation the Earl 
| of Mar. ‘ 

Mar, a versatile statesman and an able intrigner, had consulted his | 

ambition rather than his telents, when he assumed the command of | 
jsnehan enterprise. He sank beneath the far superior genius of the 
Duke of Argyle, and after the indecisive battle of Sherilf-moor, the | 
| contederacy which he had formed, but was unab'e to direct, dissolved 
| like a snow-bell, and the nobles concerned in it were fain to fly abroad. 
This exile was Lord Pitsligo’s fate for five or.six years. Part of 


d Pitsligo: 


the friend of Bishop Butler. This learned divine undertook, what in 
those days Was no small labour, being a journey to Pdinburgh to meet 
Lord Pitsligo. But when he arrived atthe Seottis metropolis, and 
found that he had yet two hundred miles to travel, au fin fond d’ Ecosse, 
as Froissart says, he shrunk from the undertaking, and leit Buchan 
anvisited. 

It was during this period of his life, that Lord Pitstigo, ae mentioned 
in Wood's Peerage. was twice married, first to Rebecea, daughter of 
John Norton, merchant in London, second, to Elizabeth Allan. an Eng- 
lish lady. The Memoir under review throws no light on these 
alliances. 

Lord Pitsligo was past the age of active exertion, being sixty-seven 
years old, and affected with an asthmatic complaint, when, in the au- 
tumn 1745, the young Chevalier landed in Moidart, on his romantic en- 
terprise. The north of Scotland, Aberdeenshire in particular, aboun- 
| ded with high-spirited cavaliers, bred up in Jacobite principles, and a 

leader wasall they looked for. In this crisis, as we learn from Home, 
as little better than devils incarnate. Lord Pitsligo’s determination was looked for by all who adhered to the 

Sir E. CARRINGTON spoke in favour of the grant. | Jacobite cause, as equally esteemed and beloved by his fneighbours 

Mr. SPENCE was not aware that there was any college supported | ‘‘ 80 when be who was so wise and prudent declared big purpose of 
ly the state for the education of Protestant dissenters, yet the House | joining Charles, most of the gentlemen in that part of the country, who 
was called on to vote asum forthe Roman Catholic seminary. The | '#voured the Pretender’s canse, e- themselves under his command, 
crounds of the grant having been originally made were, that Roman | thinking they could not follow a better or safer guide than Lord Pit- 
Catholics were not then allowed to send students to France, to be edu- | S!igo."" ‘ : , 
cated for the priesthood. ‘These grounds no longer existed, and he did |, Lord Pitsligo has left his own testimony, that he took a step of this 
uot see why the grant should be continued. important nature, upon the most mature consideration, unvlended ci. 

Mr. Secretary PEEL thought the grant called for in justice and good | ther by ambition or enthusiasm, and with eyes open to the perils in 
‘aith, it would be most extraordinary if Parliament refused this grant, | Which it might have involved him. Our authors quotes from a letter 
vecause in his opinion it was called for by various considerations. written some years afterwards, where he says, — 

After a few words from Sir R. Inglis, Mr. F. Lewis. Mr. Grattan, Mr. |‘ I was growna little old, and the fear of ridicule stuck to me pretty 
fsteourt, Mr. Secretary Peel, Lord L. Gower, and Mr. Perceval, the |™uch. [have mentioned the weightier considerations of a family, 
‘ommittee divided, wheu there appeared, for the clause, 118 ;—against which would make the censure still the greater, and set the more 
i, 14 j—Majority, 104. tongues agoing. Bu. we are pushed on [ know not how,—TI thought, 
- —I weighed|—and [ weighed again. If there was any enthusiasm in 
it, it was of the coldest kind ; and there was as little remorse when the 
| affair miscarried, as there was eagerness at the beginning.” 

- | Inthe same letter, he says, 

“When I heard of the attainder, 1 was not in the least surprised at 
it; only [knew not why those should be called traitors, who had be- 
trayed no trusts, nor discovered any secrets. But itis the way *. men 
2 : ; “ “US | in power to give names, in order to justify their severity; an was 
Life, and his Hopes ia the World to Come. By Alexander Lord Pit- | heartily fe to hear that sucha easher di persons had so deeply felt 

pa Printed for William Whyte & Co. Edinburgh, and Long: | the effects of it. For my share. 1 ean never be enough thankful to 

man & Co. London.” | Providence forthe safety and quiet I had, when others knew not where 

Alexander Lord Pitsligo was the fourth who bore that title, descen- | to lay their heads. ‘The remarkable instances of friendship gave a 

d from a second son of the no less ancient than respectable house | greater relish to the safety.”’ 

| Forbes—a race of whom it may be said with truth, thatthe men | ‘To those friends who recalled the misfortunes of 1715, he replied 
vere brave, andthe women virtuous. His estate lay in the district of | gaily, “Did you ever know me absent at the second day of a wed- 
\berdeenshire, of which the ready and acute intellects of the inhabi- | ding?” meaning, Isuppose, that having once contracted an engage- 
‘ants atone for the sterile and unproductive quality of the soil. Lord | ment, he did not feel entitled to quit it while the contest subsisted . 
“itsligo was born in 1678, and succeeded to the title and estate of his We will presently see how precarious was the stage for which thie 
‘therin 1691. Tle was for some time resident in France, where he | excellent man had the patience and courage to be thankfal. 
(tracted the notice, and obtained the friendshin of the celebrated Fe- Being invited by the gentlemen of the distriet to put himself at their 
‘lon, the rather that he coincided with that virtuous and benevolent | bead, and haying surmounted bis own desires, he made a farewell 
etate, in certain warm and enthusiastic religious doctrines, approach- | visittoa neighbour's house, where a little boy, a child of the family, 
9g to that Quietism, as it was called, encouraged by the enthusiastic | brouglit out a stool to assist the old nobleman in remounting bis 
‘nceptions of Madame Guion. He formed his taste and habits of so- | horse. “« My little fellow.” said Lord Pitstigo, “ thie is the seve- 
‘ety upon the best models which Paris then afforded. With a feeling rest rebuke IL have yet received, for presuming to go on suc h an ex- 
be bich might be pardoned in a Stottish nobleman, he commenced at | pedition.” P "YY 
®same period an unhappy attachment to the exiled but native Princes | The die was, however, cast, and Pitsligo went to meet his friends 
“1 the House of Stuart. which was the cause of all his future misfor- | at the rendezvous they had appointed in Aberdeen. They formed a 
es. This choice, although adopted from conviction, was the more | body of well-armed cavalry, gentlemen and their servants, to the 
,’ be regretted, as the greater part of the families of the House of | 
v2e3 Composed what was called a Whig Clap, under the chief of | * Home's History of the Rebellion p. 198 
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LORD PITSLIGO THE ATTAINTED PEBR. 


From Blackwoods Magazine in an articleon the following work recently | 
pnblished, “ Thoughts concerning Man's Condition and Duties in this | 








vur, Mr. | 


and they were also adopted by Dr. Heviin, exiled the Mystical Doctor, | 


of the timely reinforcement, but more especially from pb hich che 
er of their leader. Hamilton of Bangour, in an animated ande} 
vent eulogium upon Piistigo, states that nothing could have tallen on! 
vore fortunately for the Prince, than his joining them did; for 
seemed as if Religion, Virtue, and Justice were entering bis cam; 
}under the appearance of this venerable old man; and what would 
| have given sanction to a cause of the most dubious right, could no: 
| fail to render sacred the very best. 
His campaign is thus described in this sketch of his life: 
« The reception which Lord Pitsligo met with from the Prince, co; 
| responded with such an important acquisition of strength to bis cause 
He was appointcda member of his council, and was always treated 
by him with peculiar kindness and regard. Writing to a friend he 
says, ‘T got to Edinbargh in very tolerable health, but it soon broke. 
and Thad oceasion to discover the Prince's humanity, | cuchtto se 
tenderness, this is giving myseil no ’ 
dispositions to ev ry body.’ 


| 


ent ais, for be shewed the sam: 


Lord Pitsiigo continued with the espe 


| dition during its march into England, its retreat from that country, and 


till the final overthrow of all their hopes at Culloden, He was but i! 
qualified to bear the fatigues and privations of such a campaign, con 
tinued, as it was, through the winter; and it is said, that the Prince. 
more than once, insisted upon him taking the use of his carriage, while 
he, with the ardour of youthful heroism, marched on toot atthe head 
of his taithial Highlanders, sharing with them their hardships and 
dangers,” 

Wien all was lost at Culloden, Lord Pitsligo was reduced to th 
condition of an outlaw and fugitive. The old man did not fail to find 
among the common people of Scotlond the same intrepid presence « 
mind and resolute ficelity which formed the protection df many oth: 
leaders of the insurgents. The country being exhausted by the exac 
tions of both armies, the half-starved inhabitants did not hesitate to share 
their coarse and scanty meai with an unknown fugitive. Lord Pit 
sligo’s tood was often reduced to water brose (ontmeal sealded willt 
boiling water); ond when he observed that the adition of a little «alt 
would be an improvement, he was answered, “ Ay, man, but sau! 
touchy ;" i. €. too oxpensive a luxury ‘ 

When he ventuied to approach the lands that were once his own 
he experienced alittle more convenience ; yet his own tenants dared 
notice him no otherwise than by$making him eat with the master o 
the heuse, and serving up the best provisions which they could offe 
without affectation, or drawing down remarks, 

At thistime, 1746, the refuge of this old and infirm man was a cave 
or place ot concealment, constructed under the arch of a bridge, at a 
remote spot in the moors of Pitsligo, called Pitmaud, Sometimes be 

| was driven from thence into the neighbouring bogs, in which case, like 
the Covenanters of old, he was annoy ed by the lapwings, who, follow 
ing their instinct, Qittered around any wanderer who intraded ou 
their solitude, witho | considering whether he was Whig or Tory, 

As his castle was i ot yet occupied by government, Lord Pitslige 
took opportunity to st tin secret when occasion would. Tis wilt 
i who stil! found retuge e, used afterwards to tell how her maid and 

she provided for the honoured fugitive the dress of a common mendi 
cant. He sat by them while they made the lags, which were a specin! 
part of a gaberlunzie man’s equipment in these days; and his lady 
long related with wonder Low cheerful he was while superintending a 
work which betokened the ruin of bisfortune and his state of persoun 
danger. This disguise, though it did not deceive his friends and tenant 
saved them from the danger of receiving him in his own person, and 
served asa protection against soldiers and officers of justice, who were 
| desirous to seize him for sake of the price set upon his head. On one 
| occasion he was overtaken by his asilima, justas a patrol of soldiers 
|} were coming up behind him. Having oo other expedient, he sat dows 

by the road side, and anxiously waiting their approach, begged alms of 
the party, and actually received them froma good-natured fellow, 
who condoled with him atthe same time on the severity of bis asthme 

On another oceasion surprised in a cobler's house, Lord Pitsligo 
was for a moment compelled to assume the dress and tools of St. Cris 
pin. Upona third, rumours having reached those in power that the 
proscribed Lord Pitsligo used occasionally to conceal himself in « 
cave on tle sea-shore, near a farm called Lronhill, on the rocky coar 
of Buchan, the soldiers sent to search for the cave went to make en 
quiries at the farm-house, and to obtain a guide tothe place of concen! 
ment. The good wife told them she had no person to send with them 
“ unless that travelling man would take the trouble.” A beggar, wh. 
wasthetraveller, rose upand offered to shew ihe road. The soldiers went 
with him. Ife conducted them to a cave; where they found no Lord 
Pitsligo. He was not ler distant, however, being the very mendican’! 

who shewed them the place. 

One of his most trying situations was his meeting with a fool called 
Sandy Annand, a well-known character in the country. 

“The kindly feelings of the peasantry of Scotland to persons of 
weak intellect ar® well known and are strongly marked by the name 
of the innocent, which is giventothem. ‘They are generally harmless 
creatures, contented with the enjoyment of the sun and air as their 
highest luxuries, and privileged to the hospitality of every house, so 
far as their humble wants require. There is often too, a mixture 6° 
shrewdness with their folly, and they are always many attached ti. 
those who are kind to them —Lord Pitstigo, disguised as usual, had 
gone into a house where the fool happened to be at the time. Me im- 
mediately recogni¢ed him, and did not restrain his feelings, as others 
did in the same situation, but was busily employed in shewing his res- 
pect for his Lordship, in his own peculiar and pootoress manner, ex- 
pressing his great grief at secing him in such a fallen state, whena par- 
ty entered the house in search of him, ‘They asked the fool who was 
the person that he was thus lamenting. What a moment of intense 
ansiety to Lord Pitsligo and the inmates of the house! It was impor- 
sible fo expect any other answer from the poor weak creature, 
but one which would betray the unfortunate nobleman. Sandy, 
however. with that shrewdness which men of bis intellects often ext: 
bit on the most trying occasions, s«'' ‘Ile kent him aince a muckic 
farmer; Wut his sheep a’ deed in the 40." It was looked upon asa ape 
cial interposition of Providence, which put such an answer iato the 
mouth of the fool.” 

Lord Pitsligo was attainted of High treason, and in 1740, estate 
was reized upon by the crown. ‘To augment bis misfortune by a gleam 
| of hope, there oceurred an exception to the attainder, because he wae 
ltherein named Lord Pitsligo, whereas bis title sroperly was Lord 
Forbes of Pitsligo. ‘The Court of Session « istained this objection, bu’ 
their jodgment in his favour was reversed by the Mouse of Lords. Ja 
this desolate situution, proscribed, penniless deprived of rank, nome, 
and almost the means ef existence, except from the charity of the 
| poorest of the peasantry, his fife at the mercy of every informer, Lord 
| Pitsligo had yet the calmness to think and write of bis misfortunes with 
a resignation and patience equally superior to the feebleness of mini 
which sinks beneath Luman calamity, and the affected stoiciem whir 
pretendsto rise above human feeling. The naire dignity of the fo 
lowing pessage rises “ above all Greek above all Roman praise :” it iv 
the philosophy which can be taught by the christian religion alone. 

“ Our philosophy is never readier to give us the slip, (han when we 
think we bave the fastest hold of ber. I was pretty well fortified 
against the worst consequences of (he attainder; and tue horrors of @ 
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* A fatal year for sheep. 
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scaffold Was very se!dom in my view. 
being saved by amisnomer, 1 found myself still Letter pleased on se- 
veral accounts ; and when the decree was pronounced by the Court) go, Baronet, representative of a family in which honour and worth are 
of Sessions, [began to fancy | was going about openly, visiting my, Lereditary. 

neighbours, and receiving their visits at my own house,’ 
mentions his feelings, on the disappointments of his prospects, by the 
judgment of the House of Lords; + My error, in this tura of fortune 
(as we call it) was the not taking the disappointment immediately from 
Heaven, instead of looking at second causes. 
instruments which Providenee makes use of for our correction, that is, | magnificent excavetion in Nubia, they appear to me as admirable tor 
for our amendment; and sometimes men answer Uiet design pretty | their workmanship as they did ona first inspection. Every thing is co- | 


, ittle merit to plead | jossal here, not excepting the labours which we have undertaken ; and 
in their behalf. [did not look on the peers with any ill-will or hatred. | all who are ae quainied with the spot know well what ditliculties must 


well towards one another, though instruments have | 


trom a Christian spirit;) though | gave them noill names, I was content | 








When there was a prospect of | 


He then 


Por men are but the 


I protest ; bat, I confess, with a good deal of contempt, (which ts far! 
Low many they got from others. 

“This disposition did by no means raise mein my ownopinion. UT! 
was rather bamed to have made so bad an improvement of what | 
Providence intended or permitted (‘tis difficult to know which of the 
two words is fittest) for making me wiser and better. Lndeed the cross 
event gave me occasion to look back upon my long and ill-spent life.” | 
it was thus, that the humility and tender conscience of this excellent | 
man characterised a life, which by all was considered a model of piety | 
and goodness. ‘I could not but own, I had ate, and drunk, and laughed 
enough, every thing beyond the rules of temperance; so f could not 
complain, but had reason to be thankful, to find myself put under res- | 
traint for the future.’ These errors were at least not solitary vices, the | 
gratifications of selfish passion: they were the failings of a cheerful | 
and social disposition, attaching him to his friends, and making hin | 
happy in their company ; yet be dectares himself not merely resigned, | 
but thankful even, for the necessity which obliged him for the future 
to restrain all bis desires and pleasures within the moot rigid bounds of 
moderation.” 

After the confiscation of his estate, the condition of Lord Pitsligo | 
became more tolerable, the severity of the search alter Lim being in 
some measure relaxed. His only son, the Master of Pitsligo, had mar 
ried the daughter of James Ogilvy, of Auchiries, and the house of Au- | 
chiries received the proscribed nobleman occasionally under the name 
of Mr. Brown. The search, however, was frequently renewed, and 
on the last occasion his escape was so singular as, in the words of the 
Memoir. 

“ Made a deep impression at the time, and which was long narrated 
hy some of the actors init, with those feelings of awe which the notion 
of an approach even tothe supernatoral never fails to produce. 

“Jo March 1756, and of course long alter all apprehension of a | 
search bed ceased. information having been given to the then com. | 
manding offieer at Fraserburgh, that Lord Pitsligo was at that moment | 
inthe house of Auchiries, it was acted upon with so moch promwpiness | 
and secrecy, that the search must bave proved successful, but for a 
very singular occurrence. Mrs Sophia Donaldson, a lady who lived 
much with the tamily, repeatedly dreamt on that particular night, 
that the house was surrounded by soldiers. Her mind became so 
haunted with the idea, that she got out of bed, and was walking |} 
through the room in hopes of giving a different currentto her thoughts 
before she lay down again; when day beginning to dawn, she ac 
cidentally looked out at the window as she passed itin traversing the | 
room, and was astonished at actually observing the figures of soldiers | 
among some trees near the house. So completely had all idea of a! 
search been by that time laid asleep, that she supposed they had come | 
to steal poultry; Jacobite poultry-y irds affording a safe o| 
lage for the English soldiers in those days. Under this impression 
Mrs Sophia was proceeding to rouse the servants, when her sister, | 
having awaked, and in@siring what was the matter, and being told of 
soldiers near the house, exclaimed, in great alarm, that she feared they 
wanted something more than bens. Sbe begged Mrs. Sophia to look 
out ata window on the other side of the house, when not only soldiers | 
were seenin that direction, but also an officer giving instructions by 
signals, and frequently putting his fingers on his lips, as it enjoining si 
lence. ‘There was now no time to be lost in rousing the family, and all 
the haste that could be made was scarcely sufficient to hurry the ven- | 
erable man from his bed into a small recess behind the wainscot of an | 
adjoining room, which was concealed by a bed, in which a lady, Miss 
tiordon of Towie, who was there on a visit, lav, before tne soldiers ob- 
tained admission. A most minute search took place. ‘The room in 
which Lord Pitsligo was concealed did not escape: Miss Gordon's bed 
was carefully examined and she was obliged to suffer the rude ser uliny | 
ot one of the party, by feeling her chin, to ascertain that, it was nota 
man ina lady's night dress. Before the soldiers had finished their exam- 
ination in this room, confinement and anxiety had increased Lord Pits- 
ligo's asthma so much, and his breathing became so loud, that it cost 
Miss Gordon, lying in bed, much and violent coughing which she coun- 
terfeited, in order to prevent the high breathings behind the wainscot 
from being heard. It may easily be conceived, what agony she would 
suffer, lest, by overdoing her part, she should increase suspicion, and 
in fact lead to discovery. The ruse was fortunately successful. On} 
the search through the house being given over, Lord Pitsligo was has- 
tily taken from his confined situation, and aga replaced in bed; and 
as soon as he was able to speak, his accustomed kindness of heart | 
made him say to his servant, ‘James, go and sce that these poor fel- 
jows get some breakfast, and a drink of warm ale, for this is a cold 
morning; they are only doing their duty, and cannot bear me any 
itt-will.” When the family were felicitating each other on his escape, 
he pleasantly observed, ‘A poor prize liad they obtained it—an old 
dying man!’"’ 

The biographer natarally turns his attention to the surprising coin. | 
cidence of the lady's dream, with the critical arrival of the soldiery ; 
we must, however, observe, that we are not disposed to impute tae 
warning to any supernatural interference, the situation of Lord Pitsti- 
29, his danger, and the excited imagination of Miss Donaldson, might 
easily suggest such a vision, which fortunately coincided with the arri- | 
val of the real danger. But what we do admire as something almost | 
beyond the bounds of ordinary hamanity, is the conduct of Lord Pits- | 
livo himself. His mind soared, in extremity of danger, alike above fear, | 

(he most selfish of passions, and above revengeful or vindictive feel- 
ings towards those who had inflicted on him so much pain and danger, | 
and his immediate attention to the comforts of those by whom he was 
honted and persecuted, shows not only that he possessed complete self- 
possession, but that his thoughts, the instant that the pressure ot his 
ywn immediate danger was removed, were turned to the sufferings of 


ject of pil- | 


others, even to those of the men who had been so recently the agents | in the interior ot the 


- ' . . ° - 
of persecution. | two lines, and is nothing less than a decree of the God Phthain favour | 


By degrees the heat of civil rancour ceased, and the Government of 
that day, who, (thinking very diflerently from Lord Pitsligo) had | 
deemed it scarce possible to exert severity enough in avenging upon 
the authors the hearty fright they bad sustained, were at length satia- | 
‘ed. Lord Pitsligo, like others in bis situation, was permitted to steal | 
back into the circle of his triends, unpersecuted and unnoticed. The 
venerable old nobleman of whom we speak was thus suffered to re- 
main at his son's residence of Auchiries unmolested during the last | 
vears of an existence protracted (to the extreme verge of human life. | 
~ “In this happy frame of mind,—calmand full of hope,—the saintly | 
man continued to the last, with his reason unclouded, able to study his 
tavourite volume, enjoying the comforts of friendship, and delighting 
in the consolations of religion, till be gently ‘fell asleep in Jesus.” He | 
died on the 2st of December, 1762, in the 85th year of his age; and | 
to his surviving friends, the recollection of the misfortunes which bad 
accompanied him through his long life, was painfully awakened even | 
in the closing scene of his mortal career; as his son had the mortifica- | 


| came extinct. 


| most perpendigularrock ou the Nile,to reach a-mall chanberhollowed 


; nary badge of the princes or suns of kings) with the tollowing inserip- 


| with the most scrupulous care. Thus people will have an idea of the 
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The heir-nale is the present Sir Jobn Forbes of Pitsti- 
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ANCIENT AND MODERN EGYPT. 
Tenth Letter of M. Champollion. 
y psamboul, Jan. 33. 1829. 
On a second view of the colossi which so worthily indicate the most 





be overcome in order to copy a siugle hieroglyph c in this great temple. 


I quitted Ouadi-Halta and the second cataract on the first of this 
month. We slept at Giarbi-Serre ; and the following day, at noon, I 
landed on the right bank of the Nile to examine the excavations of 
Maschakit, a little to the south of the temple of ‘Thoth at Gshebel-Ad- 
deh, of which I spoke in my last letter. Twas obliged to ascend an al- 


in the mouniain, and ornamented with sculptures which are very mach 
damaged. 1, however, succeeded in discovering that it was a temple 
dedicated to the goddess Anoukis (Vesta) and to the other divinities, 
the protectors of Nubia, by an Ethiopian prince named Polri, who, be- 
ing governor of Nubia, under the reign ot Rhamses the Great, prays to 
the goddess that the conquerer may tread the Libyans and the Nomads 
under his sandals for ever 

On the 34, in the morning, we moored our vessels be!gre the temple 
of Hathor,at Ypsamboul. [have already given a note of this pretty 
temple: [will add, that on its right there is sculptured upon the rock a 
very large design, representing another Ethiopian prince who presents 
to Rhamses the Great the emblem of victory (this emblem is the ordi 


and caresses, till 'e caught him up in bis arms, and fle 


d with the prise 








tion in beautiful hieroglyphic characters ;—** The royad sonof Ethiopia 


+,” . ! 
has said: Thy father Amon-Ra has endowed thee, O Khamses, with a sta- | 


ble and pure life; may he grant thee leng'h of days to govern the world 
and to keep in check the Lityons for ever.” . 

Itgeerms, then, that trou time to time the Nomads of Africa disturb- 
ed the peaceful cultivators of the valleys of the Nile. Itis very re- 
markable that on the monuments of Nubia l have bitherto found only 
bames of Ethiopian and Nubian princes as governors of the country, 
even under the reigns of Rhamses the Great and of his dynasty, It 
ippears, theretore, that Nubia was so united with Egypt, that the 
kings wholly trusted the natives of the country itself with the com- 
mand of the troops. I may mention as a proof, a stela sculptured on 
the rocks of Ypsamboul, in which a person of the name of Mai, com- 
mander of the troops of the king in Nubia, and born in the country of 
Onaou, one of the cantons of Nubia, sings the praises of the Pharaoh 
Mandoueil,, the fourth successor of Rhamses the Great,in very em- 
phatic terms. ft appears, from veveral other stela, that divers 
ithiopian princes were employed in Nubia by the heroes of Egypt. 

On the Jd, in the evening. our labours at Ypsamboul commenced 
inthe great temple, which is covered with such large and beautitul 
bas-reliets. We have resolved to have drawings of the full size, and 
coloured, of all the bas-reliefs which decorate the great hall of the 
temple, the other chambers containing only religious subjects. {Here 
Mr. ©. destribes the intense heat to which they are exposed, till they 
are quite exhausted, and do not cease work till their legs can no longer 
support them 

To-day, the 12th, our plan is nearly accomplished. 
possess six great pictures, representiug— 

1. Rhamses the Great in his car, with the horses in full gallop: he is 
tollowed by three of his sons, also in war chariots, and puts to flight 
ao Assyrian army, and besieges a fortress. 

2. The king on foot, who has just thrown down an enemy’s gene- 
ral, and is piercing him a second time with bis spear. The design and 
composi. ion of this group are admirable. 

3. The king is seated amudst his officers, when news +3 brought to 
him that the enemy isattacking hisarmy. The king's car is prepared, 
and servaats are checking the ardour of the borses, which here, as 
elsewhere, are drawn to pertection. Further on is seen the attack 
made by the enemy in war chariots, charging without order a fine of 
igyptian cars, ranged regularly. This part of the picture is full of 
liie and action, and may be compared to the most beantiful battles 
on the Greek vases, of which these pictures constantly put usin mind. 

4. The Wiumph of the king, and his solemu entry (into Thebes, 
doubtless), standing upright ina magnificent car, drawn by horses rich- 
iy caparisoned, proceeding at a slow pace. Betore the car are two 
lines of African prisouers: one of the Negro, and the other of the 
Barabra race, forming groups perfectly designed, and tull of effect 
and lite. 

5 and 6. The king presenting the captives of different nations to the 
gods of Thebes and Ypsamboul. 

We have to finisi the drawing of an enormous bas-relief, which co- 
versalmost the whole right wall of the temple: an immense composi- 
tion, representing a batile; an entire camp, the tent of the king; bis 
guards, his horses, the cars, the baggage of the army, the military 
games, punishments, &c &c. In three days, at the most, this great 
drawing will be completed, but without colours, because the damp has 
entirely effaced them. Thisis not the case with the above-mentioned 
six pictures; the whole are coloured and copied in the miuntest details 


also, 


We already 


magnificence of the costume, and of the cars of the ancient Pharaohs, 
1500 hundred years before the Christian era: they may then compre- 
hend the astonishing effect of these beautiful bas-reliets, painted with 
so much care. I wish [ could conduct into the great temple of ¥Ypsam- 
boul all those who refuse to believe the elegant richness which paint- 
ed sculpture adds to architecture; I will answer for it, that in less than 
a quarter of an hour they would have perspired away all their preju- | 
dices, and that their pre-conccived opiuions would ooze away through 
their pores! 

Roselliniand myself have reserved to ourselves the hieMglyphic le- 
gends, often of great length, which accompany each figure or group 
in the historical bas-reliefs. We copy them on the spot, orfrom casts 
when they are placed at too great a height. I compare them several 
times with the originals; [ make a tair copy of them. and give them te | 
the draughtsmen, who have already drawn and preserved the colamns 
which are toreceive them. I have also copied at full length the in- 
scription on a great stela, placed between the two calossion the left 
great temple; it contains no fewer than thirty- 


of Rhamses the Great, on whom he lavishes praises for his labours, 
and his benefits to Egypt: then follows ghe king’s answer, conceived 
in terms equally polite. Itisa very curious monument, and of a very 
peculiar kind. So farwe have adyanced in our memorable campaign 
of Ypsamboul; it is the most difficult and glorious that we can make 
during the wole journey. Our French and Tusean companions rival 
each other in zeal; and ( hope that on the 15th we siall set sail fur 


| Egypt with our historical treasures. | 


—_> -— | 
REMARKABLE TALE OF MURDERS. 
From the Foreign Quarterly Review, No. VU.; article “ French Cri 
minal Trials.” 

There lived in Lyons, in a respectable station of life, a man named 
Peter Claudius Chevallier, whose amiable qualities and gentlemanly 
appearance had obtained tor him the esteem of the citizens. It was 
his native place, although he had been long absent; and he was mar. | 


| 


| 





tion to be indebted to a stranger, now the proprietor of his ancientin- | ried to the last of four wives, wnom he had chosen from among the | than his pictures usually possess. There is a fine three-quarter portra's 


heritance by purchase from the crown, for permission to lay bis father’s 
donoured remains in the yay!t which contained the athe of his family 
(or many genesations. * 


inhabitants, and with whom he had uniformly lived in contentment 
and peace. One day achild was stolen in a neighbouring village by a | 


gentectly dressed man, whe had entitey tag lig victim with benvdors | 


sul, the other ag Emperpr; io the fitst, the expression js plat °F 




















A hot pursuit immediately commenced, and alter great difficulty, ;,, Brhougtt 
criminal was apprehended ; when, to the astonishment of ail Lyons hye MEpDess 20: 
was discovered to-be Peter Claudius Chevallier, * sous-chef” jg the say, * 
bureau des fnances”’ of the prefecture of the Rhone. The Sensation hese p 
which this circumstance excited was at first that of simple surprige, Bt wo $a 
but the explanation he gave of his motives forthe crime caused 4, Mg Merqui 
babitants of Lyons to turn their eyes at last in doubt upon the pr. Ma Juke © 
suner. He said he had intended to console himself for the loss of : other f 
cuild of his own, by adopting the one he had stolen. Till this momer Weamons 
neiher his wife nor the public had ever heard of the loss of his child © A do 
which they supposed to be living in health with its nurse at Villeg,  gments | 
banues. How did this bereavement bappen, and why was it cop. iressin 
cealed! He said he lad been to Villeurbannes to bring it home, by but Uo 
fatigued, intoxicated, unacquainted with the country, and ov ertakes Bremart 
by the night, he had wandered out of his way among thickets and pre. gund a ! 
cipices, aud lost the child, whom ke was afraid to look for in the dark Atte 
‘Tiese circumstances of his journey were physical impossibilities tair-ce 
He could not have been fatigued by so ordinary a walk, nor intoyicg. pinte-ct 
ied afer spending only twelve sous in refreshments, nor overtaken by ty Lor 
the night in so short a time, nor led out of a straight road bordered by vom) 
thick hedges, nor lost among thickets and precipices in a level country, 400m 
where there was not a thicket nor precipice to be seen. There seemeg Me! blue 
to be something so extraordinary and mysterious in this affair, that a, gg’ eu! SP 
last people natorally turned an inquiring and suspicious look at the Nile cor 
whole conduct of the prisoner. Surmises even began to get aflog, mage tabast 
that he had no right to the name by which be was known at Lyons. |t woder 
was one well known in the city: and even if its possessor had been MmeY bis 
absent from boyhood, there surely might have been some person to re. A su 
coguise and welcome the waudering Ishmael at his return. Inquiries cad lig 
produced discoveries, and it wes soon kaown that the name was in BeOPe"! 
reality an assumed one; and the true Chevallier, an officer in the army, Mee oY b 
confronted the accused person. The latter had fallen in at Flushing Italy f 
| with the papers of the other, an officer in the same battalion of a regi. BU'"S*: 
ment to which he himself belonged. The impostor’s nume was Leo. gglttic®t 
|lievre; he had fabricated a false leave of absence and deserted. Tra dames 
cing his history backward, step by step, it was inguired under what cir and in 
cumstances he had entered the service. He bad detrauded the Bank § al inta 
ot France ot 60,000 trancs, and through the interest of his family, bese 
which was respectable, bis punishment had been commuted to the spe- I’ veubl 
cies of honourable transportation implied by entering a colonial regi. jilace | 
ment, So tar all was satisfactory; but there was still a hiatus left in windo 
the history. Some years had Leen leapt over in the investigation, few Mgee7@ 
but important, crowded with events, pregnant with suspicion. This perb v 
was the era in which bis home had been consecrated by the presence eye 
of three wives successively, and lighted up by the smiles of a young \ aps 
and beautilul mistress. It was to this periad that the attention of the = . 
inquirers was now directed. ‘These ladies had all died of the same a» 
disease—intlammation in the abdomen; and the majority at that criti. ' nays * 
cal period in the life of atemale, when nature prolongs the duration o! * “ 
the human race by the performance of a miracle in the haman evono- fg 
my. ‘The symptoms and circumstances of the disease had been th ice ‘tS 
same in ail, and the affectionate attentions of the husband-lover equally By? a 
remarkable in each of the cases. At the first appearance of approach. Olas 
ing illness he took the beloved sufferer under his own care; no one ih nye 
was even to be present during the nightly watches of his love and his wer = 
despair. When the moment of death arrived, he hung over the bed, j ‘ oo 
replied to the last farewell of his departing companion, gazed into her f the 
damp and pallid face, wrote down upon his heart and memory thie tra- vib a 
ces of the swill convulsions which swept across her features, counted F a 
one by one the heavings of her tortured breast, and drank in witha hit 
greedy ear the groans of mortal agony that burst trom her soul. In the rene ; 
case of the young Dutchwoman, who had been his first companion, . Penal 
and whose extraordinary beauty obtained for her the appellation of 
“la belle Hollandaise,” there were circumstances so singular @s to in- We 
duce the plysician to ask whether she had not taken something t ae 
counteract his preseriptions, ‘She drinks brandy,” said Lelievre; gle 
but when M. Dittmar went to lis patient to reproach her for the fatal Be ods 
imprudenze, la belle Hollendaise assured him, with her dying breath - ‘. 
that it was very long since she had tasted it. A horrible suspicion ane 
arose. Let it pass—tor we are without proof. He married Stephanie rte 
Desgranges. After the lapse of a very few months, the same mysteri- 4 fe 
ous disease Which had killed the misiress attacked the wile. There lems 
were twocups uponthe table, and when her relations were gathered otal 
rouad her death-bed, would bave bathed her lips with the contents o! ote 
one=-* Not thatone,” said she, ‘ itis my husband’s ;—she drank ot of be 
the cup that was bers, and died. Margaret Pigard was his second wife, Hy len 
and sbe drank of the same cup. Marie Riquet followed, and, swift as room 
the flight of inonths, punctual as fate, the inserutable disease fell upon nee 
its fourth victim. Lelievre again was the nurse and physician in one, chan 
A woman saw him one day administering some drink which bad not aot 
been ordered, and he desisted fora moment; but soon, unable to resist nai 
the whispers of the demon within, he poured the liquid down her over 
throat. The convulsions which followed were too horrible forde- § andt 
scription; the witnesses—all but Lelievre—fled from the room—the § nies 
dark curtain of death dropped upon the tragedy. Besides these deeds bens 
of horror, the prisoner was accused of the murder of two Spaniards, FB ,, 9, 
of that of his brother, and of an attempt on the life of bis own father. i 
In the course of the trial the body of his murdered child was found, tour 
and the guilt brought completely home to the parent. In the mean PR e, 
time the criminal denied every thing ; *‘ he suffered,” he said, “as Jes FR eye) 
|sus Christ was crucified.” But at the foot of the scaffold his firmness eae 
deserted him; he was carried almost lifeless up the steps by the execu the | 
tioner, and died in horror aud despair. nw 
en Thou 
ROYAL AND NOBLE RESIDENCES. sth 
HOLDERNESSE HOUSE. “ 
IIoldernesse House, the town residence of the Marquis and Mar in 
chioness of Londonderry, is situated in Park-lane, at the corner o! sess! 
Ilertford-street. There is nothing remarkable in the architecture 0 de | 
the exterior, except its size and compactness: the front commands @ the 
fine view across Hyde Park. f of ¢ 
From the entrance-hall, an ascent of two steps, and massive folding tibl 
doors, admit us into the vestibule; where the first object that meets pr 
the eye isa marble pedestal, supporting a fine bust of Pitt. At-the €no 
four corners are four figures of Victory in rosso-antico, bearing tl leng 
paim branch and the wreath. These, as we are informed by an in botl 
scription on the pedestal, were presented by Pius VII. to the late Mar- BB fio! 
quis, when Lord Castlereagh, on the signing of the peace of Paris, and und 
the restoration of the wourks of art to Rome. sog 
Proceeding tothe left, we ascend a most magnificent double stair- I 
case lighted from above. Two immense candelabra of bronze ant mace 
or-molu, in the form of military trophies, stand one on each side of the tur 
ascent. Agallery,—the balustrade of bronze and or-molu of a rich in 
| and beautiful pattern,—runs round the top, communicating with the 
; Various apartments. ‘The roof, en dome, is supported by pi'asters Ol § 
giailo-antico, with white marble capitals; and the ceiling is elegantly ado 
painted in imitation of moulding relief. The architectural effect is of 
nm the whole, exceedingly beautiful, andin the most excellent taste 
To the left of this staircase, on the ground floor, we turn into the sp | 
cious dining-room: the side-board, covered with crimson cloth, occ™ § 
pies one end of this room; the fire-place is at the other. The forni- 
ture is, of course, solid and simple; but the pictures are numerous. § 
and some of them fine and interesting; in particular, there are portrait | 
of the late Marquis and Marchioness of Londonderry, when young: | 
they are early productions of Lawrencé, and are painted with a swee'- 
ness which reminds us of Hoppner, but with more of airy brilliancy 
of Pitt, by the latter artist; a full length of his present Majesty; t¥? 
portraits of Napoleon, from the Crawford collection—one as Com 
us 
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with resolution; the = ny _ = the wilful- 
‘ting feom habits of command: the first seems to 
and eNerey reat in . “You shall!’ Napoleon sat for both 
.. which gives them a particular value, There are also 
resenting the Battle of Talavera. in which the 
Marquis so bravely distinguished himself: they were the gift of the 
Duke of Wellington, atter the conclusion of the Peninsular WwW ar. The 
other pictures were purchased from the collection of Murat; and 
song them are some good specimens of the Italian school. 
we: at the upperend of tue dining room leads to a suite of apart- 
door > appropriated to Lord Londonderry—his 
ante-room, library, &c., all furnished with a tasteful, 
magnificence. In passing through these rooms, we 
ther pictures, a fine St.John, by Andrea del Surto, 
opaira, 


ess . 
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4 A d . Cle 
poner this circuit, we find ourselves again at the foot of the grond 
tair-case. The door immediately opposite, as we ascend, leads to an 
ente-chamber, communicating on the right with the apartinents of La- 
ig Londonderry (viz. her Ladysbip's boudoir, dressing-room, and bed- 

oat): and on the left, with the suite of drawing-rooms. This ante- 
boom is hung with blue silk; the curtains of white silk, with draperies 

f blue and white damask: it contains three tables of a rare and beau- 
tiful specimen of marble (the jasper sangua), supported on white mar- 
y le con-vles; and on these tables are arranged a collection of smal! 

Sotabaster copies of the most celebrated groups and statues, ancient and 

woderu. The only picture is a beautiful Cupid, by Albano, purchased 
Ly his Lordship at Lisbon. oe 2 ' : 

“A smatl corridor on the left, commupicating with a private staircase, 
cad lighted by a_ window very exquisitely painted, leads to the first 
drawing-room. The ceilings of this and the last-mentioned rooin are 
very beautifully painted, in the Italian style, by an artist brought from 
Itnly forthe purpose. They are divided by rich gold and white moul- 
dings, into comparts, with groups and wreatlis of flowers, vividly, yet 
Jelicately coloured. The hangings are of the richest blue and white 
damask: the chairs are carved and gilt: on each side of the fire-place, 
ind in the pier between the windows, is placed a magnificent cabinet, 
of inlaid work in brass and tortoisesbell, standing at least six feet high. 
‘These three cabinets are constructed to unite into one magnificent 
neudle; but in this form they would require a space of twenty feet to 
place them properly. Another saperb cabinet stands opposite to the 
windows; the centre pangel of which is formed of a fine piece of 
yietra dura. On these cabinets are arranged an infinite variety of su- 
perb vases of ancient and modern china, and numberless specimens of 
beautiful porcelain, chiefly, we believe, from the manufactory at 
Vienna. Ona marble table in the centre of the room stands an ele- 
eaut vase from the same manufactory, on which is the portrait of the 
Marquis (whén Lord Stewart), most exquisitely painted in miniature. 
Over the chimney-piece, which is of white marble, hangs that admira- 
ble full-length of the Duke of Wellington, painted by Sir Thomas 
jawrence in 1814, immediately after the conclusiou of the Peninsular 
War. The dignified air of the head, the fine characteristic simplicity 
of the look and attitude, and the magnificent painting of the back- 
ground. so full of poetry and graadeur, where the troubled clouds seem 
rolling away before tne resplendid gleams of the evening sun,—render 
ihis one of the finest pictures Lawrence ever painted. ‘Two other 
portraits by the same artist hang im this room:—the half-length of 
Lady Londonderry, (in which he bas more happily caught the turn 


cf the head, and the look of careless, easy languishment peculiar to 


D the original, than in the splendid whole-length since painted.) and the 


Jiovely little picture of her infant son, Lord Seaham : both these were 


exhibited at Somerset House some years ago. Two tables of pietra 
ura, and two rich antique cabiriets, composed of agate, jasper, lapis 
tazula, &e., and which were formerly at Wanstead, complete the deco- 
ration of this room. 

We next proceed to the grand drawing-room, a noble apnrtment be- 
tween forty and fifty feet in length ; the ceiling in compartments in # 
style similar to the preceding rooms, but even more elaborately rich 
andelegant. The hangings are of dark crimson velvet; the window- 
curtains and draperies of rich amber-coloured silk; the sofas and chairs 
are carved and guilt: the covers of Indian or Chinese silk, and the 
fubourets covered with crimson velvet. In the middle of the room, 
upon a carved and gilt pedestal, stands a table of mosaic,-—the centre 
piece of which 1s acopy of Guido’s “ Aurora,” perfectly exquisite in 

oint of colour and fidelity. In the recesses on each side of the fire- 
place, stand two splendid cabinets, on which are arranged a variety 
> ot beautiful vases and specimens of porcelain from Dresden, Sevres, 
We must not omit to mention that the cabinets in this 
room as Well as those already mentioned in tbe first drawing-room, 
ouce stood in the royal apartments at Versailles. They were pur- 
cased by Lord Londonderry at an immense price ; afterwards formed 
part of the furniture at his Lordship’s hotel at Vienna, when he was our 
ambassador there ; and were brought theace to England. The mitror 
over the fire-place is a single gigantic plate of glass, in a frame lightly 
jendrichly carved: and two models in brass of the Trojan and Anto- 
nine columns at Rome stand on the mantlepiece. ‘Threre are also two 
beautiful inlaid trunks on stands, brought from Malmaison, with tables 

‘os dura, porcelein, &o. 
ut all the rarities in this room are effaced by tbe value and splen- 
Jour of the pictures; they are seven ia number, all admirable speci- 

mens of the finest Italian schools, and two among them absolutely un- 

rivalled in the world :—we allude to the far-tamad Correggies. The 
scquisition of these pietures by a British nobleman forms an epoch in 

‘ne history of the arts in England ; and their history, and the manner 

1 whieb they eame to form part of our national treasures (for as such, 

‘nough the property of an individual, they may well be considered, ) 

are equally curios and interesting. The “ Ecce Homo,” for instance, 

is the same famous pieture once in the possession of Prince Colonna, 
aud considered one of the heir-looms of that great family; it was theo 

10 the Borghese Gallery, and passed, we know not how, into the pos- 

session of the Kings of Spain. The other Correggio, “ L’Sducation 

ce | Amour,” was once before in England, in the collection of Charles 
the Pirst, who obtatned it from Italy ; and on the sale of his treasores 

“! art, by order of Parliament, it was purchased by the sou of the tor- 

tible Duke of Alva, who sent over an agent from the Netherlands, ex- 

Pressly to make this acquisition, and paid for it £1000 sterling, an 

¢oortmous sum forthe time. [t thas found its way into Spain, and, at 

*agth, into the royal collection at Madrid. Murat forcibly seized on 
7 2h these wondrriul pietures, and carried them off to Naples. On his 
: ent and overthrow, they were sent by Madame Marat to Vienna, 

lnderthe especial protection of Prince Metternich, aad remained for 
Some time at her residence of Foursdorff, near Vienna. 

During the Congress at Vienna, the Baron Macdonald arrived as the 
eccredited agent of Madame Murat, commissioned to seli her pic- 
‘ures for the purpese—the ostensible purpose, at least—of providing 
‘unds to send her son AchilleMurat to America. Prince Metternich and 

‘ers strongly represented to the Emperor of Austria the impolicy ot 

wing two acknowledged wonders of art to be carried out of his 
ominions; but his Imperial Majesty, the most moral and phlegmatic 
@°' Princes, is not cefebrated for his taste and munificence: be was 

are that Metternich (who, besides being a politician, has also the re 
‘ation of being a man of gallantry,) had his own private reasons tor 
‘tending Caroline Murat; and he had some scruples about the man- 
n which these pictures had come into her possession:—in short, 
Majesty listened coldly, thought of his purse, and talked of his con- 
“tence—told over his ducats in unagivation,—and could not be made 
comprehend that it was among the duties of a Sovereign to pur- 
ut rTeggios: in conclusion, he declined all interference. 
x atescheff, the Russian Envoy, next entered into a negotiation 
’ ny Macdonald, and wished to have made the purchase for the Empe- 


pares ai 


Alexander: he procured a sealed permission from Prince Metter- | 


ch to conve 


tom 


y the pictures out of Germany: and, not fearing any 


petition, Le, in the true spirit of Russiag diplomacy, raised object- 














ions and delays, and endeavoured, by man@avring, to make the best 
bargain tor the Correggios, without taking the other pictures, which 
were to be sold conditionally with them. ‘The Marquis of London 
derry, then Lord Stewart, heard of these proceedings: he naturally 
felt all the glory that would accrue to himself, could he appropriate 
these two masterpieces, known to be matchless in his country. With- 
out disclosing his views, he went to Prince Metternich, and represent- 
ed that a permission to transport the pictures out of Germany, ought, 
in fairness, to be extended to him, as English Ambassador, as well as 
to Tatescheff. It does not seem to have entered into the comprehen- 
sion of Prince Metternich, that uny personage, under a crowned head, 
could aspire to the possession of two such che/s-d’eurre, or that a Bri- 
tish subject could compete with Sovereigns in taste, in spirit, and mu- 
nificence; and he treated the affair of the permit very lightly. It was | 
given, however, at last, as if a mere pointof etiquette. — } 
With this warrant in his possession, Lord Stewart went immediately | 
to Maedonald;—coneluded the purchase of the whole collection, at |! 
some unmentionable price ;—with equal celerity and decision, sent off | 
a courier to Vienna, with Metternich’s warrant for the removal of the | 
pictures ;—and they were absolutely at the Hague, and on the point of 
embarkation tor England, before the Emperor Alexander, or his Minis- | 
ter Titescheif, could be aware of the transaction ;—they were fairly | 
plantes la; and the latter must have looked amazingly foolish at belng | 
thus out-generalled and out-witted. | 


—_—»—— 
MOST MELANCHOLY SHIPWRECK. 





Letters were received on Saturday from Mr. Dawson agent to 
Lloyd’s at the Magdalen Islands, in the Gult St. Lawrence, addressed 
to Mr. Finlay the agent here, from which and from information given 
by Desjardins the Captain of the schooner who arrived here and saw 
er parties on the island, we have collected the following parti- 
culars :— 

About the middle of May a number of men belonging to the Mag- 
daien Islands who bad associated themselves on a sealing voyage, were 
overtaken by a storm off the North East end of Anticosti, and the ice 
drifting toreed them to take shelter, choosing the place where they 
knew that Godin kept one of the provision posts. In landing they ob- 
served a boat on shore which was not damaged. They proceeded to 
the house, and on entering were struck with horror at the sight of ¢ 


further examination they conceived that they coulddiscern the bodies 
of 12 or 13 individuals—2 grown females, 3 children-and 7 or 8 men. 
The last survivor appeared to be a man who had died of famine and 
cold inhis hammock, and trom his appearance was above a common 
sailor (his name was B. Harrington as will be seen below ;) the men 
began to carry the chest cloathes and other articles in the house, and 
bury the remains of the bodies and alarge box of cleanly picked bones 
which lay ina corner of the room. On the fire there wasa pot in 
which flesh had been boiled and a part remained initsbottom: They 
afterwards went to a emall out-house where they were surprised to find 
five more bodies, suspended by arope thrown across some beams: the 
entrails had been removed and little mure than the skeletons remained ; 
the flesh having apparently been cut off. ‘These they left unburied and 
sailed, taking the boat, for the Magdalen Islands, 

Extract from Mr. Dawson’s letter, dated 3d June:— The French- 
men buried the bodies, and brought away what property they found, 
which they have divided, as they do all other such property among the 
crew, they accountfor £52 sterling, in sovereigns, 2 quadrants, some 
watches and gold rings, the boat, a quantity of books aud clothes 
The boat has no name on her, andthe man who has the books bas ta- 
ken them out in his vessel to the wreck, so that Ihave discovered no 
clue to find the name of the vessel, two uwewspapers I saw shew she 
was from your place, as they are the Quebec Gazettes, the last date 
was the 23d October, the boat appears to be Carvel built ; the follow- 
ing are a few of the marks on the articles Lhave seen: atable cloth A 
b—S—a pair of stockings R M—a white cotton shirt L N—a lady's 
pocket A B—a pair stockings | H F—two silvertea spoons J S—there 
were several boys and girl's dresses, apparently from the age of 2 to 3 
years, some ladies’ silk and poplin gowns, also nett and lace crapes.”’ 

* Another deserted ship has been in the ice near this place all 
winter, and the inhabitants stripped her of rigging and every thing 
they could move as provisions.” 

Extract from Mr. Dawson's letter, dated 4th June :-— 

“ Since writing you yesterday, I have seen a fingerring brought from 
the scene of death at Anticosti. with the followiug inscription inside : 
‘ Married, J. B. to A. $8. 16th April, 1222,’ and a paper has been disco- 
covered, which accompanied the sovereigns I mentioned, with the fol- 
lewing label! pencilled on it: ‘Sir, you will find 48 sovereigns in a belt 
in my hammock; send them bome to Mary Harrington, Barrack street, 
Cove, as they are the property of her son. 

(Sighed) ‘B. Hannixertoy.’ 

From all the known circumstances of this wreck, there can be little 
doubt that the vessel was the Bark Grannicus, Capt. Martin, which 
sailed hence for Cork onthe 2%b October, about the same time as the 
John Roward for the same port, which with the Shamrock and the Feliz 
Souligny are still unaccounted for , 

The foliowing articles are in possession of P. F. Colbeck, Esquire. 
Justice of the Peace, and Sab Collector of the Magdalen Islands, aud 
in safe custody antil called for. 

“ Wedding Ring as stated in the above extract, Portrait of a boy, 
a girl and an infant in a gilt frame of about 12 inches square, 4 silver 
spoons, marked J. 8., sovereigns, dollars and change about £55, and a 
namber of other apticles.-—Quebre paper. 
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~ We have no later dates from England. 


17 In consequence of Saturday, the usual day of publication for 








the Albion, being the Fourth of July, the paper will be delivered to 
| the subscribers inthe city on Friday evening. 


_——_- 


In the absence of laterintelligence from the seat of war, we are led 
to reflect upon the remote conrequences likely to eusue from a pro- 
longed state of hostilities in the East of Europe. Wehave never been 
‘of opinion that the Turks were entitled to all the sympathy of the 
world, nor that the waron the part of Rassia was so unjustifiable as is 
‘commonly imagined. That Russia is ambitious we know—that the 
| conquest of Constantinople bas always been with ber a darling pro- 
| ject we also know, and therefore her every movement on the Euxine 
| should be closely and jealously watched 
| has her rights, and those rights should certainly be respected. 
The government of the 


’ 


has just cause of complaint against Turkey. 


latter power broke a solemn treaty, aud boasted to its subjects that it | 


had made that treaty for the express purpose of breaking it at the first 
convenient moment. Russia had then, no appeal but to the sword, and 
when she took up arms she declared her object to be nothing more than 
a determination to bring back her opponent to the principles of justice 
and good faith. Inthe Manifesto put forth by the Czar et the com- 
mencement of hostilities, it was declared—that Russia sought no acquisi- 
tion of territory—no national aggrandizement ; she simply demanded 
the right of the free navigatiog of the Black Sea, guaranteed to her by 





Loss of the Grannicus on theJsland of Anticosti. 


nurobver of dead bodies and a quantity of bones and putred flesh ; upon | 


But Russia, nevertheless, | 
Russia | 
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the Treaty of A,crmenn, which treaty 
by the Ottomans = It is trae that she coupled with this demand, “ in- 
demnity forthe past, and securiy for the future’’—terms somewhat 
indefinite certainly, and it is the construction which Russia choo- 
ses to putupon them, that will call for the interference or non-inter- 
ference of the other powers of Europe. The nations of Europe 
can téke no part inthe contest unless the balance of power is une- 
quivocally aud iinminently threatened. Now the balance of power it 
not materially jeopardized by a state of war onthe Danube, so lone 
as the Muscovite hords are kept on the other side of the Balkan. Un 
til the Russian arwies pevetrate this bitherio impenetrable chain and 





threatea Constantinople, the balance of Earopean power, together 
with the Turkish empire, are perfectly safe. 

The conclusion then is, that the probability of the other powers in 
Europe taking « part io (he contest is remote; first, because the Turks 
have so far been able to keep their enemies in check ; and secondly, 
because Russia has pledged herself to lay down her arms the momen 
that satisfactory terms are offered by Turkey, which Turkey, as a mat 
ter of self preservation, will do whenever her existence as a nation is 
seriously in danger. It is truae—that in the estimate of the possible 
contingence ef Russia abandoning, in the event of great and unlooked 
for success, her present policy of moderation, and prosecuting de 


| signs of aggrandisement at the expense of Turkey and the belance of 


, European power— iat other nations should be prepared. But although 
| we admit the necessity of a state of readiness and preparation, we @ 

not think it by ary means probable that Russia will depart from 

the line of good faith so frequer tly pledged to the other powers of Eu- 
| rope; and until she does so depart from her promises it would be the 
height of injustice for any one to interfere, further than with their goo 
offices as friends and mediators. We are glad to see by the last arr. 
vals, thatthe London Courier has at le igth taken this view of the 
subject. Our readers will perhaps recollect that our seutiments have 
always been similar to those we have now expressed. 





Messrs. J. & J. Harper bave just published “ Stratton Hill. a Tale of 
the Civil Wars, by the author of * Letters trom the East.’ Lt is @ 
sufficient recommendation of any work to say that it proceeds from 
the same source as the “ Letters irom the East,” which were so univer 
sally read and admired at the time of their publication, It is, there- 
fore, only necessary to say, that Stra/ton Hill, in addition to the power 
of fiction and invention. contains the same accuracy of description, 
| and the same interest and pathos as the celebrated letters alluded to. 


-——_—-— 


THE OPERA.—NEW YORK : 

The Jovers of harmony have been gritified during the last fortnight 

by arenewal of the Opera at the Park Theatre; Mrs. Austin, Mr 
| Pearman, and the excellent buffo, Signor Rosich, have frequently ap- 
peared. Mrs. Austin’s benefit, on Monday, presented us with Ariel, 
in the Tempest, the Princess of Navarre, and some delightful singing 
| by that lady and Rosich. ‘The sceua of the latter, entitled “Le 
Portrait de Monsieur de Schiffone,” was a highly finisbed caricature of 
a dandy of the olden day—and Fiorananti’s duett, “Il Maestro e lo 
Scolane,” gave both an opportunity of displaying very excellent co- 
mic powers, and the lady has added another laure! to her wreath ly 
her mode of singing the Italian morceau. Mr. Pearman, at his benef: 

presented a most attractive bill of fare, the Opera of Artaxerxes ic 
which Mr. Comer and Mrs. Pearman appeared in the parts of Arta 

banes and Artaxeraes ; and two acts of Der Freichutz, with the samm 
personages as Casper and Linda. Mr. Comer is not Mr. Ilorn; but in 
Casper, although we should not compare him with Mr. Horn, yet bi» 
performance was a very creditable perlormauce throughout, will 
some very strong points, —Mrs. Pearman has a Soprono voice of muct: 
sweetness, bat formed entirely on what the Italians term the “ Voce ui 
testa;” she is decidedly improved since we saw her last; her intona- 
tion excellent but somewhat deficient iu power. If we may judge by 
the progress she bas made, she bids fair to become a great a dition to 
the profession ;—but the embellishment called the shake should oceupy 
her attention—to be pleasing it must be perfect. A curtailment too, co 
the continual action of clasping the hands and extending the arms is 
necessary, The recitative she gave with force aud judgment; the 
“ Aria in Infancy” was sweetly sung, but, in our opinion, with too 
much innovation on tbe author, by breaking the ime. We are aware 
tlrat Madame Vestris set the example in this song, with success in one 
passage, but we do not approve of further attempts of the same sort.— 
Altogether at the present moment, Mrs. Pearman is the best Artagerses 
we have seen in this country. 

Mrs, Au-tin was in fine voice, we seldom recollect the recitative, and 
Song, Fly Soft Ideas, given with such execution and force. Indeed, 
throughout, she threw an additions! fire wnd brilliancy into the diffi. 
cult bravuras of Maudane, which brought plaudits in abundance. Be- 
fore we quit the subject, we would ask why Mrs. Sharpe did not act 
Semira,—surely if a lady of Mrs. Kuyight’s talent had charge of the 
part at Brury Lane, our Managers should take equal care of its repre. 
sentation here,—Mrs. Wallack is not a singer but an actress, and Mrs. 
Sharpe, who tsa singer, has given us much satisfaction in her manner 
of performiug the character. In the part of Linda, Mrs. Pearman 
acquitted herself very fairly, but we shall abstain from drawing any com 
parison with ber predecessors, as she is new to the business of the stage 
and evidently improving tart. ‘The quality of Mr. Pearman’s voice 
we have frequently praised, and also his 8b rp in both pieces— 
he was in excellent voice, andis now decidedly onr Primo 'Tenore. 
The incantation scene in Der Freichutz evidently requires a reinforce- 
ment of horrors. The accession of force in spirits and non-descripts 
ought to be progressive with the casting of each bullet.—The recess 
we bope will remedy such deficiencies. 





Several new pieces are in preperation at the Park. The Bowery 
and the American Opera House sre going on with great spirit. Mr. 
Hackett, «t the latter house, bas introduced a new entertainment calie™l 
Jonathon's visit to the British fleet, which is a very laughable and emu- 
sing affair. 

Passengers in the packet ship Hannibal, sailed Wednesday for Lon 
don:—Capt. Lamb, of London; Mrs. Williams, of New York; Mr 
1M. A. Whittering, West Indies; Mr. Gibbons, of Canada; Mr. Iler- 
rick, of Montreal; Capt. Moore, of England. 

Passengers in the Canada which sailed on the Ist for Liverpool :- 
Meecers. if Green and two ladies from Hartford; G. Harding and L. J 
Grant, of St. Croix; J. Holroyd, of Leeds; Mrs. Meyers, Mrs. John 
| son, and Mr. Gattschalk, of Philadelphia; J. Pullen, Cattskill; F. B, 

Ogden, Am. Consul at Liverpool; Mrs. 8. Swartwout. Mrs. Heard, 
| Miss Beach. Messrs. W. Heard, H. Fisner, and A. Brush, of N. York , 
C. Turner, of Liverpool; G. Barnsley and lady of Savannab; FE. Hot 
den, of New Orleans; F. Murdock and J. Morris, of Mississippi; 8. 
Mason and lady, and R. Hamlin, of London; Garcit, son and daugh 
ter. of Trinidad; P. M’Closkey, Mobile 

Pessengers in the ship Cambria from London :—Sir William Camp 
hell, Chief Justice of the Court of King’s Bench, ye ord Canada; K. 
W. Tweddle, 8. 8. De Boangin. lady and twe children; G. Clearly 
lady and three children, Sarah Chapio, 8 Woolbridge, C. Cutheert, 
Harriet Jeckson, H. J. Jackson, M. Walker, end 95 in the steerage, 
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PROBLY. 
We select the following very pretty song from the 2d vol. of the 
‘ Flowers of Melody,” a compilation of National Songs, by Mr. Joh 
Graham of thiscity. Mr. Graham himself is no mean poet, as the 
verses we now copy sufficiently prove. Being afflicted with the loss 
of sight, he occupies bimself in making the compilation we now men- 
tion, which we beg leave to recommend as a work worthy the patron- 
sze of his countrymen at large. } 
HUZZA FOR THE THISTLE. 
Air—“ Their groves 0’ sweet Myrtle.” 
J. GRANAM 
Huzza for the thistle, the green spreading thictle, 
For aye may’st thou flourish, for aye uiay si tou wave; 
In thee independence and liberty nestle, 
And gaily thou bloom'st oa the soi! of the brave; 
Thou bloom’st not to deck the effeminate bosom, 





verily believed to be true, that th n was totally and ab- 
solutely false, malignant, and malicieus,and completely without foun- 
dation intruth. Captain and Lady Agnes Byng further stated, that 
they were informed, and believed that by the aforesaid statement, ta- 
ken from the Star of Brunswick, “ that a separation had teken place, 
is, we believe certain,” it was meant and intended to give out to the 
public, that a separation bad taken place, and that they had ceased to 
live together as man and wife, whieh report was absolutely false in 
every particular, as no such separation hid taken place, nor was it ever 
contemplated, Captain and Lady Agnes Byng also stated, thai they 
were married on the 17th Mavel and that immediately alter the mar- 
riage they proceeded to Wrotham-park, in Middlesex, the seat of 


Byng. and that they remained there uutil the 24th of the same month, 
vith the exception of two days, when they drove into London, to visit 
some oi their relations and friends and on each of those days they 
returned to dinner at Wrotham park, in which place they remained 
until 24th March, when they went on a visit to the eunt of Captain 





Nor flaunt with the flow’ret in lover's gay bower; 
With the free and the brave ‘tis thy province tu blossom, 
Vor Scotia's thistle is liberty’s Mower. 
"To tear thee, the eagle and raven came soaring, 
But scaithless thou bloom'd by thy Fingal aud Hay 
And when to tread on thee the lion came roaring, 
Triumphant thou flourish'd on Bannockburn’s day. 
As oft contemplation, enraptured, will call us 
‘To pages of story all bright with the fame 
Of Fingal, of Ossian, of Bruce, and of Wallace, 
Our bosoms exult et the sound of thy name. 
Still, Scotia’semblem, thy blossom unfading, 
Blooms forth on the field as in battles of yore, 
And ob! with what transport we gaze on the spreading 
Thy green leaf unmatched o'er the fair field of lore. 
On learning’s vast field, as the dread field of glory, 
For aye, as thou bast, may’st thon sull shed thy bloom 
And ne’er may the foul breeze of slavery blow o'er thee, 
But flourish forever on tyranny’s tomb. 





CASE OF LADY AGNES BYNG. 


| The interest felt in England in relation to this subject is unusually 


vreat, and the desire to see the wretched authors of the calumny se- 
verely punished, general. Lt should be borne in mind that the thing 


vad its origin in party rancour and political hostility, in consequence | 
of all the parties libelled, and their triends, being favourable to Catho- | 


io concession. ] 
Court or Kia's Bexcu.—Dublin, Saturday, May 9. 
he King at the prosecution of Captain George Stevens Byng and the 
Lady Agnes Byng, his wife, v. Remmy Hl. Sheehan and George 
Walker, Esqrs., tbe Proprietors of the “ Star of Brunswick,” and 
also against R. Ellis and G. Alcock, Esqrs. the registered Propri- 
etors of the “ Warder.” 


The Solicitor-General entered the Court afew minutes after three | 


clock, when he was asked by the Chief Justice, if he wished to 
move any thing. 

The Solicitor-General said, he had to apply to the Court for erimi- 
ial information against Remmy Sheehan, beq., and George Walker, 
the registered proprictor and printer of the Star of Brunswick news- 
paper, and also against Rich. Robinson Pilis, and Edward Aleock, 
Usqrs., the registered proprietors of the Warder newspeper. He ap- 
plied on the part of Captain George Stevens Byng, eldest son of the 
tight Llon. Lieut.-Gen. Byng, and of the Hon. Agnes Byng, com- 
monly called®Lady Agnes Byng, whose joint affidavit he should read 
‘othe Court. The affidavit stated, that about the Ist March, 182%, 
the Most Noble the Marquis of Anglesey came to Ireland as Lord 
Lieutenant, and continued so toact till the 19th Jan. last. During that 
time, the Earl of Errol resided with Anne, Countess of Errol, his 
wile, inthe Castle of Dublin, and that the deponents neither knew 
nor believed, that there was any nobleman united in the sacred bonds 
of matrimony, immediately conoetted with the Marquis of Angle- 
soy’s household establishment, except the Kart of Errol, the Earl of 
Uxbridge, and Lord William Paget, the two latter the sons of the 
Marquis of Anglesey, and brothers of the deponent, Lady Agnes Byng, 
and neither of whom were ineantin the paragraphs set forth. A mar- 
riage having been agreed upon between Captain and Lady Agnes 
Byng, it was solemnized in London on the 17th March last, and same 
was publicly announced in the newspapers. Shortly afterwards para- 
rae appeared in Irish newspapers containing allusions to a recent 
marriage in high life, and separation having taken place between the 
parties immediately after its solemnization. Amongst others, a para- 
graph appeared in a newspaper called the Leiuster Journal, of March 
5,1 

“We have heard confidentially of a case of extraordinary scandal 
in high life, which will astonish the fashionable world ina few days— 
though our information is trom London, no London editer bad beard 
of the fauz pas atthe close of the last week.” 

Captain and Lady Agnes Byng further stated, that they had read a 
copy ot the same article purporting to be taken from the Leinster 
Journal, and published in a Dublin paper called the Evening Packet 
and Correspondent, of March 26, and which newspaper also contain- 
ed the following statement : 

“ We have heard ot a fauz pas said to have been committed ina 
circle for which we entertain great esteem, and connected witha per- 
sonage lately high in authority in this kingdom; but the subject being 
of so serious a nature, we forbore even to allude to it, and we still en- 
tertain a hope that our information may be totally unlounded—if true, 
the peace of many for whom we have the highest regard would be tna- 
terially disturbed, and therefore it must not be expected that we shall 
curther advert to the subject, upon slight grounds.” 

The noble complainant and her husband further stated that the fore- 
going paragraphs were copied into the Saunders News Letter, 27th 
March, and other Irish papers; besides seeing them in two Euglish 
newspapers; but without mentioning the names of the persons meant. 
"(hese were also published in other newspapers before any of the pa- 
ragraphs afterwards set forth in the affidavits appeared. In a newspa- 
per called the Star of Brunswick, of March 23, 1829, they read the 
following paragraph :— 

“ Public curiosity, indeed we may say public sympathy, has been 
greatly excited for the last two days by rumours of the separation of a 
newly-married couple, under cireumstances the most untoward and 
extraordinary. The parties are Captain Byng, the son of Sir John 
Byng, and Lady Agnes Paget; and it is said that the discovery that led 
to the unfortunate separation was made on the very evening of the 
day en which the marriage took place. It would be cruel as well as 
unjust to advert to the various causes to which public rumour. attri- 
butes this afflictive event, That a separation has taken place, how- 
ever, is certain.” 

The defendants then stated that they were informed and believed 
that by this statement, “ public curiosity, we may say public sympa- 
thy, has been greatly excited for the last two days by rumours of the 
separation of anewly-married couple, under circumstances the most 
uutoward and extraordinary,” it was meant and intended to refer to 
{he rumours contained inthe aforesaid py oe or articles. Cap- 
tain and Lady Agnes Byng further stated in their affidavit, that by the 


~— 


statement made in the article so published in the Star of Brunswick, | 


‘that the discovery which led to the unfortunate separation was made 
on the very evening of that day on which the marriage took place,” it 
was meant and intended to be insinuated that the Lady’ Agnes Byng 
had committed some faux pas, and had criminal intercourse or con- 
nexion with some person previous to her marriage, and was not a vir- 
vin: and in reference to such an insinuation, she (Lady Agues Byng,) 
p ssitively saith for herself, and whieh ber husband (Captaig Byng.) 


Byng, Miss Byng, and they remained at her residence in Twickenham, 
| until the 26th of the same month, when they proceeded to the seat of 
| Captain Chichester, the brother-in-law of Lady Agues Byng, with 
; Whom they remained until the 30th March, when they returned to 


| Thomas's hotel, in Berkely square. Although they had since heard, | N. B. Gent 


that during that period paragraphs, in allusion to them, had been pub- 
| ‘ished in the newspapers, thet between the 17th and 30th Mareh, they 
were unconscious of having been the object of any scandalous and 
malignant rumours; it was not until the 20th March either party heard 
of them, when Captain Byng was apprized of them by his uncle 
| George Byng, Esquire, M.P., and which information Captain Byng 
| communicated to his wile, Lady Agnes Byng. Captain and Lady Ag- 
| nes Byng further stated, that they lad read inthe Warder newspaper 
of the 4th April, 1829, and published after the departure of the Mar- 
quts of Anglesey from the office of Lord Lieatenaut of Ireland, a pa- 
| ragrap! tothe following etfeet: 
| * Mysterious separation in high life.—An illustrious bride lately uni- 
| tedtoa gallant young officer, and not unknown to the Irish public, 
j has, itis said, been recently separated from her spouse, though the 
| honeymoon has not terminated. We have heard the causes assigned 


| for the mysterious separation, but it is altogether too serious and deli- | 


| cate a subject for us to mention—suflice itto say it was not any past 
matrimonial faux pas (past matrimonial being italicised) that led to it. 
of matrimony, and counected with the late Trish Court, is rumoured to 
have been the primary cause of this unbappy business.” 

In answer to this paragraph Captain and Lady Agnes Byng deposed 
that they were informnd, and believed that the dk scription given in 
the above paragraph *‘ an illustrious bride lately married to a gallant 
| young officer, and not unknown to the Irish public,” and said to be re- 

“recently seperated from Ler spouse though the honeymoon had not 
| terminated,” was meant and intended to describe Lady Agnes Byng, 
jand that the “gallant young officer” also mentioned, intended to 
| allude to Capt. George Stevens Byng, to whom she had been recently 

married. ‘They further deposed, in reference to the paragraph in the 

Warder— 

“Thala certain young nobleman, himself united in the sacred bonds 
of matrimony, and connected with the late Irish Court, is rumoured to 
be the primary cause of the separation, which was stated to have taken 
place between the illustrious bride (Lady Agues Byng) and the gallant 
young officer (Capt. Byng).”’ 

That the person here aliuded to was the Earl of Errol, and that it 
was meant and intended to be insinuated by the article in the Warder, 
that Lady Agnes Byng had, previous to her marriage, committed a 
faux pas—meaning thereby that she had a criminal intercourse or 
; connexion with the Earl of Errol, which insinuation she, the Lady 
Agnes Byng, positively denied and stated that it was unfounded in fact, 
and completely destitute of truth ; and which asservation was corrobo- 
rated by that of Captain George Byng. ‘The Solicitor-General then 
stated, that he had another affidavit to read to their Lordships in sup- 
port of his application. This was made by the Right Hon. Wm. 
George Earl of Errol, who deposed to the fact of the marriage, and also 
that he believed that the allusions to the i!lustrious bride and gallant 
young officerreferred to Lady Agnes and Captain Byng, and also, that 
the paragraph inthe ‘ Warder’ of the 23th March, applied to him, as 
he was the only nobleman connected by marriage with the late Irish 
Court, and that the paragraph in the ‘Warder,’ which states he was 
the primary cause of the separation between Captain and Lady Agnes 
Byng, was completely and absolutely false and totaly without founda- 
tion. The Solicitor-General said, he had copies of the necessary af- 
fidavits to shew that the persons against whom he applied were pro- 
prietors of the ‘ Star,’ and of the Brunswick newspapers. He had 
now read to their Lordships the affidavits upon which his application 
‘or acriminal information were founded, and he would uot make any 
further comment upon them. 

Chief Justice —Take your rule. 

Solicitor-General.—For an absolute order? 

Chief Jus:ice.—No, a conditional order to shew canse. 

The Solicitor-General, accompanied by Mr. Wallace, K.C. then 
left the Court.—Jrish Paper. 
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Tavictics, 

An Malian Death.—Rodini, a man of ability, who had heen for 
several years poet of the Opera, was in the habit of soliciting subscrip- 
tions among the peformers and musicians to relieve him from his fre- 
quent embarrassinents ; until at last tie conpany declared they would 
subscribe no more. Ina fortnight after it was announced that the un- 
tortunate poet was dead; and the news was confirmed by his friend’s 
appearing on the opera night to solicit a last subscription tor his decent 
burial. As it was the last, the sum was subseribed. On the next opera 
night, the subscribers saw, to their utter astonishment, Rodini seated 
in the centre of the pit, with the greatest nonchalance imaginable, amus- 
ing himself with bis opera-glass and snuff-box, and dressed in a new 
suit of mournsng for himself! The donation was thenceforth called 
Rodini’s resurrection money. 

The Art of Complimenting.—While a celebrated oboe-player of 
the present day was at Birmingham, performingat the concerts, he re- 
ceived polite attentions from several of its leading inhabitants, and par- 
ticularly from Mr. H--, an old gentleman, who bad been a manufac- 
turer, but had retired many years with a large fortune. He was a 
plain, good man, with a peculiar mode of expressing himself, generally 
ending his speech with—*‘ Such as itis.” The first time Mr. P— visited 
| him. on bidding him take a seat next him at an excellent dinuer, be said, 
* Mr, P—, you see your dinner, such as it is.”’ At the desert, he re- 
commended some port wine, which be had had in bottle fifteen years, 
| with * Pray don’t spare it, for you are heartily welcome to it, such as it 
jis.’ At last having a concerto to play onthat evening, P— was com- 

pelled to go rather early, and, on rising to take his leave, the old gen- 
| tleman said, with the kindest air, “ Mr. P—, Lam sorry you are g 


going; 


for I should like to bave had more of your company, such as ii is.”’ 





A Royal Saint.—Some pilgrims, on their holy errand to Rome, 
were lately passing, together with afew countrymen, through the Va- 
tican, when, struck by the splendour of Sir Thomas's Lawrence tnt}. 
length portrait of one of the Holy Aliance Sovereigns, in its prodi- 
| gious gilt-frame, down they fell on their knees before it: They mis- 
| took it for some great saint !—Cour!t Journal. ° 

Short Correspondence.—Mr. B.'s complimerts to Mr. C_; thinks it 
unnecessary his piggs should go through his grounds.—Brief Reply :— 
Mr. C.’s compliments to Mr. B.; thinks it equally unnecessary to spell 
pigs with two rees.—Stockport Advertiser 


1 Lor friends,—The following appears in the Canton Register. 


Two 


George Byng, Esq., Member of Parliameut, the uncle of Captain | 


made dresses for boys of any ace ofthe atest and 


A certain gallant youn, nobleman himself united in the sacred bonds | 


coffin-makers in Honam have recieved ferty sets of coffin tlanber of 
the best qualiiy, which they recommend to thet friends. ‘The price j; 
not fixed. 








OTe sui in Upper Canada, Stuiaford Cottage, late the residence of lis Pxcct 
lency Lieut. General Sir P. Maitland, K-C.B., with numerous offices suites 
for a large family —stabling for six horses—carriage houze,&c. kc —plevsure grounds 
—au excellent kitchen garden, standing ina five Umbered par. ,—comprisiug ali. 
gether nearly 400 seres of land. The situation is retired a swali distance from the 
road, iu the township of Stamford. Upper Canada, only four miles from the falls g; 
Niegara. The house and grounds way be viewed with sickctaouly. The price ane 
further particulars knowa by application to 
May 9.—6m.] P. T. RILLINGS, York, Upper Canada. 
VAKD 10 PME LADIES.—Mre. Cautelouas removed ker Corset Wiarchous 
iothe house formerly vecepi by Mrs. Langiois, Neo. 203, Browaway, a bo 
doors bclow St. Paul's Cuurch, between Fulton and Dey-streets. Mrs. Cantelo has 
connected the Millinery and Dress Making with ber Corset Establishment and hag 
no doubt by her attention and punctuality to give sorsefection. (Oct de, 
EMPURIL M.—Jauiee A. Campbete stall cout °s ine 
business at 303 Broadway, where in add tiow to a constant supply of beady 
ost fashionable patterns to suy 
the different tastes of parents, he now oflers to the public an extensive asso: ment 
ofready made linen, cravats,siifacrs, gloves, suspenders, ciastic belts, &c. on the 
mostreasonableterms. 
Mourning dresses for boys fernished ai the shortest notice wicheut tne delay ordi. 
nori'y attemlant npon occusioss of family afflictions 
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nen'seclothing made toorder atthe shortest ootie t. 18 
| A TREENLEAL > Mare ANU SUKVE: Us MALNE— AU ~ag 
| M@ (ireenleaf's Maps and Statistica: Survey of Maine, eoo.amiog 


Ist. Orthographical projection of the mountain avd bighliud rauges, Particularly 
| in the northern part of the state. 
| 2d. Ten vertical projections of the elevations of ihe northern an eastern boundary 
| line, with those sections across the state fr uu the Atlantic to the St. Lawrence, ag 
the comparative declivities of the principal rivers. 
3d. Sketch from the British Map, got up during the Jate war, with a view to raise » 
pretence for a claim to a new boundary. 
| 4th. Maps of the British Surveyors under the Treaty of Ghent, showing thei, 
| ranges of highlands across the state. (The 4 preceding Maps are designed to exhih, 
| the true merits of the question of the disputed boundary, as far ae it is affected b 
| the direction and elevation of the higit'auds.) . 
| Sth. Map of the original grauts aud sales of land under which the titles are now 
| holden, from the earliest dates to the latest divisionsof lund betweco Mainefuud Mas- 
sachusctts 
| 6th. Mapexhibiting the progress, present density and distribution of population and 
| wealth, and the present representative districts. 
| ‘th. A comparative view of the climate of Maine, and others of the United States 
and England, exhibiting a series of dingrams of the mouthly means end extremes 
of temperature. Kor sale separate or with the above, a new amd elegant 4 shect 
Map of thestate of Maiuc, by Moses Greenleaf. 
May 2.] A 





. T. GOODRICH, 124 Broadway. 
A @RkAMMAR SCHOOL OF COLUMBIA C LLEGE.—Tie school has boca te. 

W moved to the large and airy rooms lately occupied by the Deaf aod Dumb, in 
the rear of the City Hall, and will remain there until September, when the bush jap 
which the crustees of the College are erecting in Murray street, wil! be co npleted. 

Terms of Tuition per Qurter—Latin and Greek, with the English course $12 50. 
Fuglish course $1090: French (extra), $5. 

Inquiries respecting (he Schoo! may be made of the Rev. Dr Harris, the President 
of the College,or of Mr. John D. Ogilby, the Master, at the Schoal, from 2 A.M to 
3 P-M. and at other hours at the gou-e lately oceupted by William Shaw, Esq. corner 
of Prince and McDonald streets. Parents leaving the city are informed, that four 
young gentlemen connected with the school, will be taken iate the family of M: 
Ogiity as boarders. ‘The situation is remarkably healthy, with a garden attached to 
the house. | May lo—4t 

NEW-YOKK AND HAVKE PACKETS. 
Ships. Masters. . Days of sailing from Days of sailing from 
New York. Harve. 
1,June1,Gct. 1 Mar.20.July 20,Nov.2 
0, 10, * 10 Ap’l. 1Aug. 1, Dec.) 


Robinson, 
Clark 


No.1.Charlemaene, 
2.Chas, Carroll 


Feb. 
“4 








Oid Line—Uavre, I..L. Keen, “oOo “mm, * @ "10 "10 KK 
2. France, Funk, Mar. 1, July 1,Nov.1 "9 EQ » o% 
Old Line—HenrilV..) 1. B. Pell, “10, * 10, * 10 May 1 Sept.1 Jan.t 
1. Edw. Quesnel, Hawkins, * 20, “20, * 2 "10 "10 "19 
2.Don Quixote, | Wintall, Ap’. 1,Aug. 1,Dec. 1 “2 “gp »¢ 
| Old Line—Sully, R.J.Macy, * 10, “10, “ 10 June 1 Oct. 1 Feb. 1 
2. Edw .Bonaffe, Hathaway “« 20, * 20, “ 20 "in "10 =|" 10 
| Old Line—Francois lst W.Skiddy | May 1,8ept. 1, Jan. 1 "29 "20 ” % 
| 1. Bayard, Butman, “10, * 10, * 10 duly $ Nov. 1 Mar. 1 
| Oid Line—Moatane, sukup, “a * BR, * mi "se "hm *& 
| Passage in the Cabin to or from Iavre, one hundred and forty dollars, inclu. 
| ding beds, bedding, Wine, and stores of every description. 


Oid Line. —Owners, Francis Depau, 63 Washington street, New York. Agent 
at Havre, Larue & Palmer. Nos.1 and 2, First and Second, or mail lines.- 
Agents, Crassous & Boyd,corner of Wall and Pearl streets, New York.—Agent 
at Havre 2 FE. Quesnel. Paipe—3, Konnaffe, Boisgerard & Co 


“NEW-X ORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. ss 














Ships | Masters; Days of sailing from , Days of sailing fr om 
| New York. | Liverpool. 
No.1. New York, Bennet, Jan. 1, May J, Sept.!, Feb. 16, Junel6, Oct. 16, 
|" 4. York, De Cost, | “ 8 © & © 8) 24, & OE, © oO, 
3. Manchester, IW. Leejr.) “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, Mar. 1,July 1,Nov. 1, 
2. Wm. Byrnes, ‘(Hacketail,' “ 24, “ 24, “ 24) «* & © B & 6, 
1. Wm. Thompson Maxwell, Feb. 1,June 1, Oct. 1, “ 16, © 16, © 36, 
4.Geo. Canning, (Allyn, oe. *° 8 * oY Oe Oe, ee 
3. Caledonia Rogers, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, Apri! 1,Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
2. John Jay, |Holdrege,' *“* 24, *“ 24, “ 24) * 8 * 8 % &, 
1. Canada, Graham, Mar. 1,July },Nov.1,) “ 16, “ 16, “ WM, 
4. Napoleon, Smith, , * @ & RB ee B) Bt, OF OE, 66 ay 
3. Florida, |Tinkham, ‘“ 16, “ 16, “ 16, May 1,Sep. I,Jan. 3, 
2. Birmingham, Harrie, | “ 24, * 24, * 2 * & * B * &, 
1. Pacific, Crocker, Aprill,Aug.1,Dec.1!, ‘ 16, “ 16, ' 16, 
4.Silus Richards, Holdrege,) “ 8, “ §8& “ §& 24, * 24, “ 24, 
3. Britannia, Marshall, | * 16, “ 16, ‘ 16, June 1,Oct. 1,Peb 1, 
2.SilvanusJenkins Allen, / oe Of, * 24, 8 mI * 8 8 G 
Passage in the Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guincas: from Liverpool, thirty-five 
guineas: including beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 
No. land 3, Old Line.—Agents, I. Thompson & Nephews, 97 Beekman-street. No. 
2, New Line.—Owners, Byrnes, Trimble & Co. and Sam). Hicks & Sons.—No. 4, 
Packet Line, Ownrs, Fish, Grinnell & Co. 

Ageutsin Liverpool Istand 3d Line, Cropper, Benson & Co. 2d. Line, Wm. and 
Janes Brown & Co.—and 4th, Cearns, Fish & Crary. —" 
BOSTON AND LIVERYVOOL VACKLTS. 

Ships. Masters. , Daysof sailing from «Days of sailing from 
| Boston. Liverpool. 
| Boston, Mackay, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept.1,/Feb. 20, June 20, Oct. 2, 
| Liverpool, Howes, |Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,/Mar. 20, Jnly 20, Nov. 2 
Dover, Bureley, | April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, May 20, Sept. 20, Jon. 2, 


| Amethyst, Nye. iMar. 1, July 1. Nov. 1,/Apr 20, Aug. 20, Dec. 2h 
| Extra ships of the first class are taken ap at Liverpool, and sail on the 5th day ¥¢ 
| February, March July and, August and atsuch other times as they may be required 
| Passage in the cabin, including beds, bedding, wines,and stores of every dese 
cription, Thirty guiness te, and Thirty-five guines from Liverpool. 

Ageuts—Geo. G. Jones, Boston.—Maury Latham & Co., T.& J. D. Thornley ©- 
Humbertson & Co., and Latham Gair, Liverpool. ; 

.*. The whole ofthose vessels are of the very first description, are exceeding!* 
well foundand commanded by the most experienced navigators. Every comfort 
and convenience for the passengers is provided by the owners, and unremitting st- 
tention shewn bv the captains and of4ierrean the vavage 
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tales al aul ———= 

CONDIPIONS.—Price of the ALBIUN, Six Dollars per annam ( eaciuseee of 
postage)—payableinadrance. A\\ persons becoming subscribers, will be expected 
tocontinue theit subscriptions until a regular notification of relinquishment i+ 
made to the Ofhee, orto either ef the Agents. Any person entering upon 4 ‘en 
term of subscription, and afterwards wishing to resign, will be expected ta con- 
| tinue through the half year socutered upon. All communications to the Editor 
}or his Agents, must be post pa’! --Published by JOHN S. BARTLETT, M.D 

Proprictor, overy Saturday aiternoon, at the office of the ALBION, corner of 
| Cedar-street*and Broadway. and forwarded bs the Northern and Southern Majis 
| on the same day; bythe Eastern Mailon Sunday morning; and delivered to subs 
sceribers inthe City in the aflernoon aad eveying on the dav of publication 

Agents for the Aihion —J. M1. Rathbone, Utice, N. ¥.—H. P. Hardy, Oswego, 
N. Y.—Barmett Peters, Portland, Me.—Jas. F. Shores, Portsmouth—Jno. Rogers, 
Newburyport—John Punchard, Courier office, Boston, Mass.—M. Robinson, Prov- 
dence, K. 1—H. Howe, New Haven, Conn.—Wam. Simpson, 66 Chesnut street, 
Philadelpina.—Wina. Porter, 44 Sonth Street, Baltimore —Rev. Jno. Haughton, 
Cincinnati. Ohio.—P. Thompson, Washington, D. ¢).;—James Brown. yRich- 
mond, Va—Ily. White. Petersburg, Vo.—Richard Hill & Sons, Frederick+bure 
Va.—C. Hall, Norfolk, Va.—Henry Price, Charlottesville, Va.—W. W. Worsley, 
Louisville—T, Watson P.M Newbern, N. C—A. Campbell, Fayetteville, N-C-— 
John Taylor & Co., Wilmington, N. C.—J. C. Walker, Charleston, 8. C.—B- D 
Plant, Colambia, S.C.—W.T.. Willams, Savannah, Geo.—T. Bassinger, August* 
Geo.—Thos.(f. Green, Milledgeville, Geo —Thos D. Hailes, New Orleans—Rich 
Corre & Co., Mobile, Ala—Mr. Ferguson, Natchez. Miss.—P. Nugent, Port Gibset 
Miss.—O’Fallon & Keyte, St. Louis, Mis —Robertson & Elliot. Nashville, Ten 
Gordon & Wells, Smithland, Kentucky—D. J. Smith, Kingston, U c.—4J. Tay 
flor, P. M., Perth—A. McLean, Cornwall—C Jones, Brockville—Jas. G. Bethure 
| Coburg—M. Crooks, Apcaster—Wm. Hands, Sandwich—Mr. Tardif, Quebet— 
| Hy. Hillock, Montrcal—C. Drury, Evq., P.M., St. John, New Brunsw ick, —J.4&? 
Beckwith, Fredericton, Richilucto, Kestigoucbe, Mirimachi, &c—Joun Batkam 
St. Andrews—C. Ll). Beicher, Halifax. N. S.—W=a. B. Perot, Bermuda—John Tho® 
son, St. Thomas—A. Andersen, Beasin St. Croix—Thos. Munday, West End, vn 
| Croix—Jno. Athill. P.. M.. Antieus—Geo. Prager, Tampico. Collector for tbe A 
| bign ia New York, Mr, James Edmonds. 
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